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THE    CONNECTION   BETWEEN   THE    PUBLIC    LIBRARY   AND 
THE  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 


A  Report  based  on  an  Inquiry  addressed  to  the  Free  Public  Libraries 
of  England  and  Wales  and  certain  American  Public  Libraries. 


SUMMARY. 

Origin  of  the  Free  Library  Movement — its  educational  character — 
foreign  opinion — origin  of  children's  libraries  in  connection  with  public 
libraries — branch  libraries  in  schools — school  deliveries — head  teachers 
as  guarantors  of  scholars — advertising  the  library  through  the  school — 
teachers'  special  privileges — unsuccessful  attempts  to  connect  school 
and  librovy — library  lessons,  the  Cardiff  system — libraries  with  chil- 
dren"? departments — Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Typic;il  United  States  libraries  and  their  work  for  the  children — 
teachers'  cards — branch  libraries  in  schools — school  deliveries — chil- 
dren's departments — catalogues  and  lists — reading  courses — class 
reference  work — ^statistics^ — the  Minnesota  State  Commission — some 
experts'  opinions — summary  and  criticism  of  methods — Who  is  to  pay' 
— List  of  papers  on  the  subject. 


When  the  history  of  public  education  in  Britain  during  the  present 
century  shall  come  to  bf  written  the  name  of  WiUiam  Ewart,  M.P.,  will 
have  more  claims  than  one  to  consideration  by  the  historian.  He  it  was 
who  drew  the  report,  in  1836,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Schools  of  Design  at  Somerset  House,  which  have  since  developed 
into  the  Science  and  Art  Department;  who  moved,  in  1841,  for  an 
annual  statement  on  education  from  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  after- 
wards saw  his  motion  carried  into  effect ;  and  who  took  the  first  public 
steps  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  competitive  examinations  for 
appointments  in  the  public  service.  It  was  he  also,  in  conjunction  with 
Edward  Edwards,  who  established  the  public  rate^supported  library  as  an 
institution  in  the  British  educational  system.  The  first  instance  of  the 
establishment  of  a  rate-supported  library  by  a  municipal  corporation  is 
that  of  the  library  at  the  Warrington  Museum,  founded  in  1848,  and  the 
earliest  Public  Libraries  Act,  long  kno'ATi  as  Ewart 's  Act,  was  passed  in 
1850,  twenty  years  before  the  epoch-making  Elementary  Education  Act 
of  1870.  At  first  the  spread  of  public  librai-ies  was  slow,  for  when 
Forster's  famous  Act  was  passed  there  were  hardly  more  than  fifty  places 
in  the  Unit^  Kingdom  which  had  adopted  the  Pu]>lic  Libraries  Acts,  ard 
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probably  not  more  than  forty  which  had  really  established  public 
libraries.  At  present  about  34:0  adoptions,  of  which  nearly  300  are  for 
England  and  Wales,  have  been  recorded ;  while  public  libraries  freely 
open  to  the  people  and  supported  out  of  the  rates  exist  in  more  than 
300  towns,  villages,  and  districts  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Not- 
withstanding this  success,  there  has  been  in  certain  quarters  a  distrust 
of  the  free  library,  from  a  fear  that  its  main  functions  were  those  of 
amusement  and  recreation,  and  the  percentage  of  fiction  issued  to  the 
readers  has  again  and  again  been  adduced  as  a  ground  for  that  disitrust. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  defend  the  free  library  from  a  serious  imputa- 
tion, but  it  is  desirable  briefly  to  state  its  claims  to  support  as  an 
educational  institution,  apart  even  from  any  special  effort  to  bring  its 
work  into  connnection  with  that  of  the  public  school. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Free  Public 
Library  provides  books  of  every  class  of  printed  matter  (not  immoral) 
for  the  use  of  the  people  in  its  vicinity. 

No  one  can  take  up  the  catalogue  of  any  fairly  established  free  library 
without  finding  among  its  entries  works  of  a  philosophical,  artistic, 
technical,  or  encyclopaedic  kind  which  no  subscriber  to  any  of  the  great 
non-specialist  librai'ies  could  obtain  on  loan  for  a  subscription  of  one  or 
two  guineas  per  annum.  Apart  from  the  British  Museum,  it  is  only 
such  a  rare  institution  as  the  London  Library  which  could  afford  to 
add  to  its  stores  much  that  is  being  accumulated  in  the  public  libraries 
of  this  country.  Now,  it  is  just  this  kind  of  matter  which  is  needed  for 
the  select  company  who  are  to  lead  the  van  in  local  and  national 
progress,  and  the  public  library  accomplishes  a  very  useful  educational 
work  in  providing  for  such. 

In  the  second  place,  the  provision  of  literature  of  a  solid  kind  is  in 
the  aggregate  very  greatly  used  in  the  public  libraries. 

From  20  to  ^5  per  cent,  of  the  works  issued  from  free  libraries  are 
books  of  what  is  usually  characterised  as  "  solid  "  literature.  This 
means  that  about  six  or  seven  million  issues  other  than  those  of  works 
of  fiction  are  annually  recorded  by  the  free  libraries  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Lastly,  teachers  find  very  much  material  for  their  studies  and  the 
preparation  of  their  lessons  in  the  free  libraries.  The  annual  reports 
of  most  public  libraries  contain  a  table  showing  the  percentage  of 
people  engaged  in  various  industries  who  use  the  library.  In  all  the 
tables  which  I  have  seen  the  teaching  profession  is  represented  by  a 
quite  unusual  proportion  as  oomi^ared  with  other  businesses  and 
professions. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  English  (and  American)  public 
libraries  have  latterly  attracted  some  attention  in  those  countries  to 
which  we  have  been  apt  to  turn  as  models  for  our  own  educational 
needs ;  especially  do  I  refer  to  France,  Germany,  and  Denmark.  My 
friend  Mr.  A.  S.  Steenberg,  of  Horsens,  has  been  very  active  lately  in 
reporting  the  results  of  his  visits  to  English  free  libraries  to  hi? 
countrymen  through  the  educational  Press  and  the  teachers'  associa- 
tions of  the  Seandina\'ian  countries  ;  and  the  representative  of  the  Ger- 
man Government  at  the  recent  International  Conference  of  Librarians 
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in  London  assured  me  that  G-ermany  looks  to  England  and  America  for 
the  lead  in  all  that  concerns  library  organisation  and  administration  ; 
while  the  new  French  edition  by  M.  Jules  Laude  of  Dr.  Graessel's 
Grundziige  der  Bihliothehshhre  gives  hundreds  of  references  to  the 
publications  of  the  English  and  American  librarians. 

True  it  is,  however,  that  the  English  public  library  has  not  yet  taken 
the  place  it  is  capable  of  holding  in  the  English  educational  system. 
Yet  there  are  abundant  signs  of  progress. 

JUikenheail.  The  reaching  out  of  the  library  towards  the  child  began  probably  in 
the  year  1865  at  Birkenhead,  where  Mr.  Richard  Hinton,  the  librarian, 
reported  that  743  juvenile  books  had  been  issued.  At  that  time  only 
about  twenty  towns  in  England  had  adopted  the  Public  Libraries  Acts, 
and  some  of  these  had  hardly  had  time  to  be  organised  and  opened. 
The  Birkenhead  innovation  was  evidently  successful,  for  in  1870,  2,608 
issues  of  books  to  children  were  recorded.  In  1881  the  stock  of  chil- 
dren's books  reached  2,000  volumes,  and  a  separate  catalogue  of  the 
"  children's  library  "  was  reported  as  in  preparation.  Now  there  are 
at  least  110  public  library  authorities  in  England  and  Wales,  which 
either  have  a  separate  library  or  separate  section  of  a  library  to  supply 

Nottingham,  books  to  children.  The  first  entirely  separate  children's  library  as  part 
of  a  public  library  system  was  begun  in  1882  at  Nottingham,  through 
the  donation  of  £500  by  the  late  Samuel  Morley,  Esq.,  M.P. 

l-eeds  '^^^  ^'^^^  ^^^^  public  library  authority  to  get  into  direct  relationship 

with  the  public  elementary  schools  appears  to  have  been  that  of  Leeds, 
for  in  a  paper  read  in  1877  to  the  first  International  Conference  of 
Librarians  in  London,  Mr.  W.  H.  K.  Wx'ight  drew  attention  to  the  work 
of  the  Leeds  Public  Libraries  Committee  in  the  Board  schools  of  that 
city.*  Yet  the  oldest  of  the  existing  branch  Board  school  libraries  of 
the  Leeds  system  was  not  established  until  1884.  In  1894  Voluntary 
schools  began  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  now  there  are 
thirty-three  juvenile  libraries  in  Board  schools  and  six  in  Voluntary 
schools.  Two  of  these  are  open  in  the  evening  for  issue  to  the  general 
public,  besides  doing  their  daytime  work  for  yoimg  scholars.  7,750 
volumes  are  now  contained  in  these  school  libraries,  and  the  issues  for 
the  last  completed  year  were  93,257.  SmaJl  leaflet  catalogues  are 
printed  and  provided  for  each  school  library.  The  books  may  be 
borrowed  by  children  in  the  fourth  and  higher  standards  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  head  teacher.  The  cost  of  providing  the  books 
and  maintenance  is  met  out  of  the  Library  Rate,  but  the  fittings  are 
provided  by  the  School  Board,  while  the  teachers'  work  is  honorary. 
The  Central  Free  Library  and  twenty-one  branch  libraries  have  also 
their  departments  of  juvenile  literature  for  children  whom  the  school 
librarie.'<  do  not  reach. 

Plvmonlh.  '^^^  Plymouth   Free  Public   Library   Committee  have  c-arried  on  a 

similar  work  since  1888.  The  last  report  shows  that  4,015  volumes 
were  located  in  fifteen  public  schools,  inclurlirtcr  one  HiErher  Gracle 
school.      At   Plvmonth  the  libraries  are   chnnsrer]  from   time  to  time. 


*  Probably  this  reference  was  only  to  T>rancli  lil)raries  houserl  in   s^cjiool 
bqilflings,  an'!  o|ien  for  use  oi\t  of  scliool  hours. 
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which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  at  Leeds.  The  teachers  do  all  the 
work  of  the  school  libraries  voluntarily,  and  the  cost  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  them  is  met  out  of  the  Library  Rate.  The  School 
Board  provides  storage  and  stationery. 

At  Norwich  in  the  year  1889  the  Free  Library  Committee  inaugu-  Norwich. 
rated  a  system  similar  to  that  at  Plymouth,  and  a  sum  of  £280  was 
collected  to  start  the  scheme.  Every  public  elementary  school  in  the 
city  was  provided  with  a  branch  belonging  to  the  Central  Library — in 
all  there  were  about  38  branches,  containing  3,600  books.  Complaint 
ifi  now  made  that  the  books  have  been  much  damaged,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  issue  of  books  has  been  discontinued. 

There  seems  to  be  no  satisfactory  reason  for  the  stoppage  of  the 
circulation.  Books  naturally  wear  out  when  constantly  used  during 
seven  years.  The  present  number  of  books  in  the  juvenile  libraries  is 
900  fewer  than  in  1889,  and  the  last  completed  year's  issue  was  43,000. 

The  "  Regulations  for  head  teachers"  seem  to  have  been  well  drawn, 
and  it  is  strongly  to  be  suspected  that  the  lack  of  funds  in  the  free 
library  treasury  and  the  failure  of  the  School  Board  to  make  a  grant 
towards  expenses  under  advice  from  their  clerk  that  it  was  not  legnl  to 
do  so,  are  the  reasons  of  failure.  Perhaps  also  the  absolutely  honorary 
character  of  the  teachers'  services  as  school  librarians  had  something 
to  do  with  the  collapse  of  the  system,  though  it  is  hard  to  believe  in 
face  of  the  large  number  of  the  issues  in  one  year.  A  copy  of  the 
regulations  is  appended  :  — 

NoBWiCH  Fkee  Libbart,  Juvenile  Depabtment. 
Regut.ations  for  Head  Teachers. 

(1)  That  this  Department  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  each  child 
in  Standards  TV.  and  upwards  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Norwich  with 
suitable  books  for  his  or  her  home  reading. 

(2)  That  the  Head  Teacher  of  each  school  avaiUhg  itself  of  this  Department 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  circulation  of  the  books,  and  for  the  return  of 
the  same  to  the  Free  Library  annually  on  the  second  Friday  in  July,  the  Com- 
mittee providing  Issue  Books  for  recording  tlie  names  of  the  children  borrow- 
ing books  and  the  numbers  of  the  books  so  borrowed. 

(3)  That  the  day  and  hour  most  convenient  in  each  school  be  fixed  by  its 
Head  Teacher  for  the  weekly  issue  and  return  of  books,  one  book  only  being 
allowed  at  a  time  to  each  borrower  ;  and  that  the  number  of  such  issues  for 
each  calendar  month  be  regularly  supplied  to  the  Librarian  at  the  Free 
Library. 

(4)  That  each  parcel  of  books  sent  to  the  schools  from  the  Free  Library 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  written  card-catalogue  of  such  books,  to  be  hung 
in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  schools  for  the  use  of  the  borrowers  and  re- 
turned with  the  books  to  the  Library. 

(5)  That  the  Head  Teacher  shall  have  absolute  discretion  in  withholding 
books  fr;  m  any  child  who  is  wilfully  ill-behaved,  or  careless  in  the  use  of 
the  booki .  and  also  in  cases  of  infectious  illness  in  the  families  to  which  the 
borrowers  belong  ;  and  that  the  Free  Library  Committee  shall  have  the  power 
to  call  in  any  or  all  books  froi.i  any  school  at  any  time  they  see  reasonable 
cause  for  so  doing. 

J.  Freemax  (Chairman  of  Library), 
G.  White  (Giairman  of  Scliool  Board), 
August,  1889. 

At  Darwen,  in  Lancashire,  an  excellent  work  has  been  accomplished  TDarwen. 
by  the  Public  Free  Library  eomraittee,  through  the  schools.       Mr. 
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Albert  Cawthorne,  now  librarian  of  the  Whitechapel  Public  Library, 
devised  the  scheme  and  carried  out  the  first  year's  ai-rangements.  "  The 
books  are  granted  to  the  twenty  schools  in  the  borough  for  a  period  of 
six  months.  The  total  stock  of  books  is  2,720  volumes.  These  are 
divided  into  twenty  collections,  and  arranged  in  five  gx'oups,  as 
follows :  — 

Group  A  consists  of  4  boxes  each  containing  100  vols. 
„       Ij       „  •!    1,  »  125     „ 

J,       ^'       1)  4     „  J,  A"'-'    ,) 

„       I>        »  4     „  „  150     „ 

))       1^        »  4     „  „  1/5     „ 

The  number  of  scholars  (in  a  school)  determines  the  number  of 
volumes  granted.  Teachers  issue  the  books.  Each  group  stands  four 
exchanges  of  six  months  each,  so  that  a  period  of  two  years  elapses 
before  the  group  is  returned  to  the  central  library.  The  annual  cost  (of 
management)  is  under  £10.  The  total  issues  for  1895  were  20,282," 
[and  for  the  last  completed  year  20,735  volumes].  The  teachers'  work  is 
honorary,  and  the  whole  cost  of  the  scheme  is  borne  by  the  Free  Library 
authority. 

When  a  child  leaves  school  he  is  presented  with  a  catalogue  and 
guarantee  form  for  use  at  the  Central  Free  Library.  In  the  report  of 
the  Education  Department  for  1895-6,  the  local  Inspector  of  Schools 
commended  the  Darwen  scheme  to  other  towns  as  worthy  of  wider 
adoption.  Short  lists  of  suitable  books  for  children  have  also  been 
prepared  and  circulated. 

At  Barrow-in-Furness  boxes  of  books  are  made  up  and  exchanged 
fortnightly  at  two  board  schools.  The  Walney  Board  School  issued  707 
in  the  last  completed  twelve  months'  working.  It  began  operations 
in  November,  1895,  and  about  fifty  books  are  consrtantly  at  the  school 
or  in  the  hands  of  scholars.  The  vicar  makes  himself  responsible  for 
the  cost  of  deliveiy  and  collection  of  the  books  sent  or  returned.  The 
head  teacher  issues  the  books  and  makes  periodical  returns  to  the 
Central  Library ;  he  is  not  paid  for  this  work.  In  October,  1897,  the 
Roose  Board  School  was  made  a  branch  of  the  library ;  about  seventy 
books  are  constantly  renewed  there.  BaiTOw  is  a  very  extensive 
borough,  and  some  of  the  schools  are  very  far  from  the  town  library. 

The  Borough  of  West  Ham  is  now  endeavouring  to  find  a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  bringing  the  Public  School  and  Public  Library  into 
closer  relationship  on  similar  lines.  The  following  circular  has  been 
sent  out  to  Head  Teachers :  — 

West  Ham  Public  Libraries,  Stratford,  E. 
9th  December,  1897. 

Dear  Sir,  •  •      j.v    • 

The  Committee  of  the  West  Ham  Public  Libraries,  recognismg  th,e  im- 
portance of  creating  a  love  of  readinpr  in  the  minds  of  the  young,  cannot  con- 
ceive of  any  better  plan  than  tliat  of  affiliating  to  some  extent  the  Libraries 
with  the  Board  Schools,  bv  which  means  the  whole  of  the  children  m  the 
liorough  would  practically'  be  reached.  However,  before  approaching  the 
SchoolBoard  or  proceeding  anv  fnrlher  with  tli.is  important  undertaking,  they 
desire  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  the  various  hca.l  masters  and  mistresses 
of  schools  as  to  the  utility  of  such  a  scheme,  and  to  learn  if  there  would  be 
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any  difficulty  in  the  care  and  issue  of  the  books,  etc.,  of  which  th«  Committee 

at  present  may  not  be  aware. 
The  scheme,  roughly  outlined,  would  be  as  follows  :  — 
{1)  The  libraries  woiald  at  the  beginning  provide  about  200  books  to  each 

uchool,  and  would  undertake  to  repair  or  replace  them  as  required. 

(2)  The  libraries  would  provide  a  simple  system  of  recording  loans  of  books 
not  requirln<i  any  writing  or  book-keeping. 

(3)  The  libraries  would  undertake  the  carriage  of  books. 

(4)  The  schools  would  provide  cheap  simple  cupboards  or  bookcases  for 
the  storage  of  the  books. 

(5)  The  schools  would  arrange  for  some  pupil-teachers  or  trustworthy 
scholars  to  give  out  the  books  at  stated  periods,  Avhich  should  not  require 
above  an  hour  or  two  each  week. 

(6)  The  1-ead  masters  and  mistresses  would  be  responsible,  vrithin  reason- 
able limits,  for  the  care  of  the  books.  This  would  not,  however,  imply  any 
pecuniary  responsibility.  ^     ■,■■,■,    ■ 

(7)  The  head  masters  and  mistresses  would  be  consulted  m  the  choice  of 
the  booiis  and  suggestions  received  from  them  from  time  to  time. 

(8)  The  Borough  Librarian  would  have  the  general  f^uperintendence  and 
carrvincr  out  of  the  scheme  as  a  whole.  This  would  practically  signify  a  visit 
or  two  t'o  each  school  during  the  year,  and  a  certain  amount  of  correspondence. 

The  main  idea  is  to  provide  each  school  with  200  books  at  the  beginning, 
such  books  to  be  exchanged  periodically  with  those  of  other  schools.  We 
should  send  a  van  round  for  this  purpose  at  suitable  times. 

Soliciting  the  favour  of  an  early  and.  I  trust,  encouraging  reply, 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

A.   COTGREAVE, 

(Chief  Librarian). 
Information     from     Loughborough     is     to     the     effect    that    the  Lough- 
School  Board  Library  for  the  use  of  all    public    elementary    schools  borough. 
in  the  School  Board  District  (which  includes  the  village  of  Nanpantan 
outside  the  Free  Library  district),  is  housed  at  the  Loughborough  Free 
Library  and  managed  by  the  Free  Library  staff.     The  books  number 
1,000,  and  have  been  catalogued.     The  cost  of  maintenance  is  almost 
met  by  an  annual  donation  out  of  Storer's  local  charity.     Books  were 
issued  11,518  times  in  the  last  completed  year. 

Suffragan  Bishop  Beverley  w^rites  from  Bolton  Percy  : —  Bolton  Percy 

"This  is  a  small  village  of  about  250  inhabitants,  with  a  reading  (Yorks). 
room  and  small  library,  maintained  in  the  school  room,  \mder  the  Public 
Libraries  Act,  the  rate  being  at  present  limited  to  one  half-penny,  which 
has  so  far  proved  sufficient. 

The  library  is  associated  with  the  Village  Library  of  the  Yorksliire 
Union  of  Mechanics'  Institutes,*  and  thus,  in  addition  to  its  own  books, 
which  were  originally  provided  by  voluntary  subscription,  and  coinprise 
about  200  volumes,  it  obtains  from  Leeds  a  box  containing  fifty  \^olumcs 
once  each  quarter. 

The  children  of  the  elementar}^  schools  have  the  free  use  of  these 
books,  of  w^hich  they  largely  avail  themselves.  The  teachers  of  the 
SuntJay  School  act  as  librarians,  and  give  their  services  gratuitously. 
The  costs  of  maintenance  are  obtained  from  the  library  rate. 

All  the  English  systems  so  far  described  consist  of  small  libraries  Bootle. 
lent  to  schools.     The  Bootle  system  consists  of  books  from  the  general 
library  stock,  lent  through  a  school  delivery  to  individual  scholars. 

*  .An  excellent  institution  wlio.'ie  headquarters  rtp  at  Leeds  (Mr.  Frank 
Turzon.  Secretary),  wliich  leuils  200  volumes  a  year  to  any  village  library  in 
Union  for  the  small  subscription  of  one  guinea  a  year. 
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Before  1891  children  under  fifteen  were  not  granted  a  ticket  to  borrow 
from  the  Bootle  Free  Library,  but  in  1891  a  "Catalogue  of  Books  for 
the  Young  "  was  published  by  the  committee,  and  children  betv/etn  the 
age  of  eight  and  of  fifteen  years  were  admitted,  on  compliance  with  the 
general  rules,  with  these  modifications :  — 

1.  No  guarantee  for  a  juvenile  borrower  will   be   accepted  unless 

accompanied  with  the  signed  consent  of  a  parent  or  guardian. 

2.  No  book  shall  be  lent  to  a  juvenile  borrower  except  it  be  entered 

in  the  "  List  of  books  for  the  Young,"  or  a  supplement  thereto. 

3.  A  juvenile  borrower  may  not  borrow  books  after  seven  o'clock 

in  the  evening. 
These  rules  were  designed  to  provide  parental  co-operation  in  the  choice 
of  books,  to  exclude  books  calculated  to  develop  "improper  precocity" 
in  children,  and  to  prevent  the  crowding  of  woik  at  the  Library  counter 
into  the  evening  hours.  The  result  was  a  decided  success,  and  six  or 
seven  hundred  children  quickly  enrolled  their  names.  About  the  same 
time  the  teachers  at  the  Board  Schools  obtained  a  small  number  of 
books,  which  were  placed  in  tw^o  Public  Elementary  schools,  to  serve 
as  libraries  for  the  scholars.  In  a  year  or  two  the  books  were  so  worn 
that  renewal  had  to  be  thought  of,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  became 
a  bar  to  the  increase  of  their  number.  At  this  stage  Mr.  A.  J.  Miles, 
headmaster  at  the  Bedford  Road  School,  suggested  affiliation  of  the 
school  as  a  branch  of  the  Public  Library.  The  Library  Committee 
considered  the  matter,  and  adopted  the  following  rules  in  September, 
1894:  — 

Rules  for  the  School  Delivery  in  Connection  with  the 
Bootle  Free  Public  Library. 

L  TheHead  Master  of  the School  shall 

nominate  a  Librarian  for  the  School  Delivery,  who  must  be  approved  by  the 
Free  Library  Committee,  and  who  shall 

(1)  Keep  a  supply  of  guaranty  forms,  give  a  copy  to  any  child  requiring 

the  same,  and  collect  and  forward  the  fiUed-up  forms  to  the  Library. 

(2)  Receive  from  the  Library  new  borrowers'  tickets,  and  deliver  the 

same  to  the  borrowers  when  each  has  duly  signed  the  "  School 
Delivery  "  signature  book. 

(3)  Issue  to  each  borrower  on  Delivery  Day  a  copy  of  the  "  Book  Card," 

and  when  properly  tilled  in  collect  and  forward  the  Book  Cards  with 
the  returned  books  to  the  Library. 

(4)  Receive  the  exchanged  books,  book-cards,  tickets,  and  stationery 

from  the  Library  on  each  issue  day,   distribute  the  books  to  the 
School  borrowers,  and  file  the  book-cards  for  future  reference. 

(5)  Keep  copies  of  the  rules  and  catalogues  of  children's  books,  and  see 

that  they  are  posted  up  in  the  school  and  easily  accessible  to  teachers 
and  scholars. 

n.  For  the  present  delivery  days  shall  be fortnightly, 

tommencing  on ,  and  issae  days  the  days  immediately 

following  delivery  days. 

m.  A  week  longer  than  the  time  stated  within  the  book  corers  shall  be 
aUowed  for  reading  to  children  borrowing  through  the  school,  but  otherwise 
they  shall  be  subject  to  the  general  rules  of  the  Library  like  all  other  juvenile 
borrowers. 

rV.  When  a  fine  becomes  due  on  a  book,  it  will  not  be  renewed  or  ex- 
changed until  the  borrower  has  paid  the  fine  at  the  Library. 

By  order  of  the  Oomimittee, 

JOBN  .T.  Oglb  (Librarian) 
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BOOTLE    FREE    PUBLIC     LIBRARY. 


BEDFORD  ROAD  BOARD  SCHOOL  DELIVERY. 

BOOK   CARP. 

Date 

Same  of  Scholar 

Xiimber  of  Book  returned 

Xos.  of  not  less  than  ten  books  tvanted,  in  order  of  preference. 


For  use  hij  Free  Library  Officials  onbj. 

Book  Sent  

Date 

Assistant's  Initials   


A  WEEK  longer  than  the  usual  time  (marked  on  the 
Hy-leaf  of  the  book)  is  allowed  for  reading. 


The  principal  advantages  of  the  Bootle  rules  are :  — 

1.  They  provide  against  the  weaJiening  of   the  general  library  by 

the  withdrawal  for  certain  periods  of  portions  of  the  stock  to 
the  schools. 

2.  They  do  not  reserve  any  of  the  public  books  for  the  sole  use  of  i\ 

section  of  the  community. 

3.  They  are  applicable  without  difficulty  to- any  school. 

4.  Tiey    do   not  distoirb   the  system  in  operation   at  the   central 

libraiy,  no  matter  what  the  system  be,  nor  make  any  speciai 
recording  books  necessary. 

5.  They  are  economical  in  carrying  out. 

6.  They  give  a  minimum  of  trouble  to  the  school  librarian  and  relievo 

him  of  all  financial  responsibility. 

7.  They  allow  the  child  to  continue  to  use  the  library  in  vacation  times, 

and  leave  him  at  the  end  of  his  school  days  an  effective 
borrower  at  the  public  libraiy. 

The  School  Board  provides  a  neat  covered  handcart  for  the  transit 
of  the  books  between  school  and  library.  The  teachers  take  much 
interest  in  directing  the  children's  reading,  and  they  are  supplied  with 
catalogues  to  assist  them  in  doing  so.  From  two  to  three  thousand 
books  are  available  for  scholars  in  the  schools. 

During  the  year  1896-7,  2,887  books  were  circulated  through  this 
delivery  ;  in  the  preceding  year  4,328  had  been  circulated  in  the  aame 
way.  A  second  school  has  just  acquired  the  like  privilege  of  becoming 
a  branch  delivery. 
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Colne. 

Oswestry. 

AstonManor. 

,  Llan- 
^   nwchllyn. 


Leyton. 


Croydon. 


Kothwell 
(Kettering), 


Birminjrhani. 


Minet 
Librarj', 
Knatchbull 
Road,  S.E. 


Besides  this,  the  Committee  have  just  determined  to  allow  teachers 
in  schools  to  borrow  for  school  uses  four  books  at  a  time,  and  to  retain 
them  a  month  without  change  or  renewal.  Not  more  than  one  of  tlie 
books  is  to  be  a  work  of  fiction.  This  privilege  will  open  the  advantages 
of  the  library  to  non-resident  teachers,  and  be  a  great  boon  to  all 
teachers  alike.  It  is  believed  this  ^vill  be  the  first  instance  of  the 
adoption  in  Britain  of  the  American  system  of  the  teacher's  study  card. 

In  many  places  children  are  admitted  to  borrow  books  from  the 
Public  Library,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Head  Teacher  of  a  Public 
School.  This  feature  is  prominent  in  the  following  extracts  from,  or 
summaries  of  reports  received. 

Scholars  may  borrow  books  on  the  recommendation  of  their  teachers. 


!Newinorton. 


The  head  mistress  of  the  pubUc  elementary  school,  where  the  Public 
Library  is  located,  is  allowed  to  select  books  for  loan  to  individual  children 
in  the  school. 

Children  may  bon-ow  from  the  Public  Library  provided  they  have  the 
consent  of  the  head  teacher  of  their  school.  The  head  masters  of  two  local 
schools  have  written  in  high  appreciation  of  the  facilities  placed  in  the  way 
of  the  children. 

Children  between  twelve  and  fourteen  are  admitted  to  borrow  at  the 
Public  Library  on  the  guarantee  of  the  head  teacher,  who  is  requested  to 
exercise  some  control  over  the  selection  of  books  by  the  children.  This 
privilege  was  obtained  on  the  application  of  the  Croydon  Board  Teachers' 
Association.  Teachers  often  come  to  the  library  with  scholars  in  small  com- 
panies, and  assist  them  to  choose  books. 

Books  are  lent  on  the  responsibility  of  the  head  master  to  children  in 
the  two  liighest  standards.  The  scholars  come  to  read  periodicals  on  the 
table  in  the  reading-room  from  six  to  seven  on  Friday  evenings,  a  teacher 
being  respoiLsible  for  their  good  conduct. 

Head  teachers  of  public  elementary  schools  are  authorised  to  become 
guarantors  for  their  scholars  on  the  understanding  that  the  Board  or  managers 
of  the  schools  are  responsible  for  loss  or  damage.  In  all  the  lending 
libraries  there  is  a  special  juvenile  section  with  separate  catalogue. 

There  is  a  very  successful  children's  reading-room  here  for  boys  and  girls 
between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  recommended  for  admission  by 
parent,  euardian.  school-teacher,  or  other  responsible  person.  The  room  is 
open  most  evenings  from  5.30  to  8.30,  and  during  two  hours  of  Saturday 
afternoon.  This  boon  has  been  rendered  possible  chiefly  by  the  additional 
generosity  of  Mr.  Minet,  the  founder  of  the  library.  There  are  881  books, 
all  presented,  in  the  room,  and  the  issue  for  the  last  completed  year  was 
29.872.  Schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  are  notified  of  the  existence  and 
M'ork  of  this  institution.  Fortnightlv  meetimrs  are  held  in  the  room,  and 
papers  read  by  the  children  themselves  and  their  friends.  The  report  for 
1895-6  mentions  that  there  are  1.965  children  now  on  the  books.  In  the  pre- 
viou.s  year's  report  the  Librarian  said,  "The  experience  of  the  past  two 
years  tends  to  convince  me  that  the  children's  room  is  among  the  most 
valuable  departments  of  the  library:  valuable  not  only  to  the  children  at 
the  moment,  but  also  as  a  training  school  in  which  they  mav  learn  the 
appreciation  and  richt  nse  of  oTir  other  departments  for  their  older  years." 
The  kft  report  states.  "I  have  been  repeatedly  assured  by  those  who  have 
left  Hiaving  exceeded  the  age  limit),  that  thev  will  always  have  a  pleasant 
recollection  of  the  evenings  spent  in  the  children's  room." 

T^pon  the  recommendation  of  teachers,  children  are  admitted  to  borrow 
at  ihe  librarv.  A  rircular  callincr  attention  to  this  privilege  has  been  sent 
to  every  boys'  and  eirls'  department,  together  with  catalogue  lists  and  forms 
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of  application  for  borrowers.  Teachers  often  attend  with  scholars  at  the 
library  and  help  them  to  choose  books.  In  December  last  963  tickets  had 
been  issued  under  this  arrangement.  The  scheme  was  the  result  of  a  con- 
ference of  teachers  and  others  at  the  Public  Library.  The  work  here  in 
connection  with  the  boys'  room  is  very  remarkable,  but  has  no  direct  con- 
nection with  the  public  schools.  Parties  of  the  best  behaved  and  most 
regular  users  are  from  time  to  time  taken  by  competent  leaders  to  visit 
the   principal   national   institutions   in   London. 

Perhaps  the  most  frequent  kind  of  connection  between  the  Public 
School  and  Public  Library  is  that  of  advertisement  of  the  library 
and  its  advantages  through  the  schools,  and  recommendation  of  the 
library  to  the  elder  scholars  by  the  teachers.  For  years  past  the  Edu- 
cation Department  has  urged  teachers  to  make  their  instructions  lead 
up  to  an  appreciation  of  art  galleries,  museums,  and  public  libraries,  on 
the  part  of  their  pupils.  It  is  gi-atifying  to  find  the  Department's  re- 
cc  mmendation  so  well  attended  to.  The  disposition  of  Public  Library 
Committees  to  assist  the  schools  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
extracts  from  and  summaries  of  letters  received  in  answer  to  en- 
quiries ;  — 

The  following  circular  to  head  teachers  was  issued  in  1890,  but  met  with 
scarcely  any  response.  Boys'  reading  rooms,  though  not  directly  connected 
with  the  schools,  are  doing  a  most  valuable  work  in  Manchester. 

Fiee  Reference  Library,  King  Street,  Manchester, 

August,  1890. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  requested  by  the  Public  Libraries  Committee  to  inform  you  that 
they  have  recently  had  under  consideration  certain  proposals  for  encouraging 
the  habit  of  systematic  reading  amongst  the  pupils  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  Manchester. 

The  Committee  believe  that  much  more  use  might  advantageously  be  made 
of  the  Free  Libraries  than  at  present  is  the  case,  and  they  desire  me  to  point 
out  some  of  the  facilities  offered  by  tiie  Libraries. 

The  jbree  Reference  Libraiy,  King  Street,  contains  over  90.000  volumes, 
and  is,  naturally,  a  storehouse  of  knowledge  of  the  utmost  importance  to  both 
teachers  and  pupils.  It  is  open  from  9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  daily,  and  from  2  to  9 
on  Sunday. 

The  lending  libraries  are  sis  in  number,  and  are  situated  as  follows  :  — 
Deansgate — Xear  Liverpool  Road.      l  Rochdale  Road — Livesey  Street. 
Hulme — Stretford  Road.  Chorltt,  n — Rushohne  Road,  C.-on-M. 

Ancoats — Every  Street.  1  Cheetham — ^Tork  Street. 

They  are  open  from  8.30  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the 
issue  of  books  ceases  at  5  p.m.  Books  are  lent  for  home  reading  to  anyone 
who  obtains  the  signature  of  a  parliamentary  or  municipal  voter  of  Man- 
chester or  Salford  to  a  form,  of  which  I  enclose  a  copy.  This  is  a  form  of 
guarantee  to  insure  the  Committee  from  loss  of  books.  Books  are  also  lent 
to  electors  on  their  own  guarantee. 

The  enclosed  "  Handbook  "  contains  the  bye-laws,  as  well  as  general  in- 
formation concerning  the  Libraries. 

The  Committee  desire  to  suggest  that  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  schools 
should  prepare  lists  of  books  suitable  for  their  pupils  to  read  out  of  school 
hours.  To  facilitate  the  compilation  of  such  lists,  in  case  you  adopt  the 
suggestion,  the  Committee  instruct  me  to  send  you  copies  of  the  catalogues 
of  the  lending  libraries.  A  copy  of  the  Hulme  Branch  Library  catalogue  is 
sent  herewith.  Several  other  catalogues  are  in  preparation,  and  Avill  be 
sent  when  ready,    if   desired. 

I  may  add  that  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  any  hints  you  may  oflFer  with 
regard  to  books  which,  in  your  opinion,  should  be  added  to  the  libraries. 

Tours  faithfully, 

Chart.ks  W.  SiTTOX  (Chief  Librarian). 


^lanchester. 
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Gosport  and        A  pamphlet  is  circulated  in  the  schools  entitled,  "How  to  use  the  Public 

Alverstoke.     Library. " 

Ashton-  A  circular  letter  has  been  sent  by  the  Corporation  to  all  the  schools,  draw- 

under-Lyne.  ing  attention  to  the  advantages  of  tlie  Libraiy  for  boys  and  girls  between  12 
and  16  years  of  age  ;  also  mentioning  the  benefit  which  the  use  of  the  Library 
might  be  to  the  teaching  staff,  and  asking  for  suggestions  as  to  new  juvenile 
and  educational  works  for  purchase.  Cat^alogues  are  sent  to  the  head  masters 
for  the  use  of  the  children. 

Walfonl.  "  Teachers  have  been  supplied  from  time  to  time  with  lists  of  historical 

tales  bearing  on  special  periods  of  history,  special  countries,  or  other  topics, 
The  asking  for  such  lists  is  encouraged." 

Portsmouth.  The  public  librarian  conducts  parties  of  scholars  round  the  Library,  while 
commenting  on  tlie  works  of  the  authors  represented  ;  he  also  is  willing  to 
visit  schools  on  Fridays,  and  talk  to  the  children  about  books. 

Tynemouth.  ''  On  the  publication  of  the  Juvenile  Catalogue  a  circular  letter  was  sent 
round  to  the  various  schools  in  the  borough,  advising  the  teachers  of  the  fact, 
and  asking  them  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  children  the  facilities  for  reading 
provided  at  the  Public  Library.  ...  A  noticeable  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  young  readers  of  both  sexes  has  since  taken  place." 

Newoastle-on       ''  A  Special  Class  List  on  Education  is  being'  printed.     It  will  be  distributed 

Tyne.  among  teachers  in  the  various  schools  of  the  City." 

Eeading.  "We  have  a  separate  department,  consisting  of  a  library  and  reading 

rooms,  for  boys  and  girls.  .  .  .  We  have  just  decided  to  hang  up  at  each 
elementary  school  in  the  borough  a  printed  card  giving  suitable  information 
respecting  our  juvenile  library  and  reading  room." 

Putney.  INo  less  than  95  schoolmasters  (teachers  ?)  borrow  from  the  Public  Library. 

They  frequently  refer  to  the  help  they  get  from  the  books  provided  in  the 
library  for  teaching  purposes. 

Camberwell.  "  Catalogues  of  the  libraries  are  sent  to  the  elementary  schools,  and  re- 
quests made  to  teachers  to  .  .  .  explain  to  the  children  in  the  upper 
standards  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  using  the  libraries." 

Runcorn.  "  We  have  tried  to  get  the  teachers  interested  in  the  library,  and  to  dis- 

tribute forms  of  application  to  their  pupils,  with  fairly  good  results ;  also  ;i 
lecture  on  'Boys'  Books'  has  been  delivered  to  a  juvenile  audience." 

Cambridge.  A  circular  letter  was  sent  round  to  the  schools  so  long  ago  as  October.  1888, 

displaying  the  advantages  offered  to  teachers  and  elder  scholars  by  the  Public 
Library. 

Ley  ton.  Type-written  lists  of  boolsB  for  boys  give  references  to  historical  works 

to  be  read  with  stories  such  as  Henty's. 

ITiat  the  connection  between  the  Library  and  the  Scbool  is  not  neces- 
sarily and  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  scholars,  the  use  of  Birkenhead 
serves  to  remind  tis.  Here  books  of  a  strictly  educational  character 
are  lent  at  times  to  a  Central  Board  School  for  the  "  Pupil  Teachers' 
Classes  of  Instruction,"  and  circulated  in  the  classes. 

Bootle  grants  a  special  privilege  card  to  teachers  as  described  above. 

Attempts  to  interest  the  Public  Library  authorities  in  the  service  of 
books  for  schools  have  sometimes  not  proved  successful,  as  the  following 
reports  show  : 

A  scheme  for  supplying  books  to  the  scholars  in  the  schools  was  devised  by 
the  librarian  and  laid  before  the  committee.  It  proposed  to  absorb  a  num- 
ber of  small  libraries  now  provided  by  the  Board  in  the  schools  for  loan 
to  attentive  and  good  scholars  only,  and  either  to  serve  the  scholars  direct 
from  the  library  or  by  a  service  of  frequently  changed  boxes  of  books  to  be 
issued  in  the  schools  by  the  teachers.  The  School  Board  was  willing  to  hand 
over  the  books,  but  the  Library  Committee  after  consideration  did  not  think 
the  time  was  ripe  for  the  change. 
Pontypridd.  The  master  of  a  large  school  has  endeavoured  to  form  a  school  library, 
which  has  not  been  a  success,  and  "  he  wishes  very  much,  that  some  arrange- 
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ment  could  be  made  whereby  his  pupils  could  obtain  books  from  the  Central 
Free  Library."  Lack  of  funds  is  alleged  as  not  allowing  developments  in  the 
Public  Library  to  meet  scholars'  needs. 

"  The  Town  Clerk  of  the  Borough  had  specially  referred  to  him  the  ques-  Folkestone, 
tion  as  to  the  legality  of  supplying  books  to  the  elementary  .schools  for  use 
of  the  children  being  educated  th,erein,  and  his  emphatic  decision  was  that  it 
was  quite  illegal  for  the  library  authority  to  set  apart  any  portion  of  the 
books  in  a  Public  Library  for  the  sole  use  for  the  time  being  of  any  particular 
class,  or  to  devote  any  sum  of  money  for  that  purpose." 

Folkestone  seems  to  be  the  only  place  w'here  any  reason,  other  than 
lack  of  funds,  has  been  urged  against  the  undertaking  to  supply  librariew 
to  the  schools.  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  whatever  force  there  be 
in  the  opinion  of  the  illegality  of  supplying  libraries  to  schools,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  legality  of  lending  books  to  scholars  through 
the  schools  by  a  brancli  deliveiy  system  on  the  principle  adopted  at 
Boode.  The  financial  side  of  the  matter  under  consideration  will  be 
discussed  at  the  close  of  this  report ;  meanwhile,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  at  Cardiff  the  provision  of  branch  libraries  for  the  schools  Cardiff, 
has  not  yet  been  tmdertaken  in  consequence  of  the  limited  funds  from 
the  ma.xiinum  library  rate  of  one  penny  in  the  pound ;  but  the  Public 
Library  Committee  are  anoving  to  obtain  legal  powers  to  exceed  the 
present  rate  limit.  In  the  meantime,  one  of  the  most  effective  of 
methods  for  connecting  school  and  library  has  been  inaugurated  at  the 
Cardiff  Public  Libraries. 

This  cannot  be  more  authoritatively  described  than  in  the  woi'ds  of 
Mr.  Jolm  Ballmger,  the  librarian  of  the  borough,  in  excerpts  from  a 
paper  read  to  the  Library  Association  of  the  United  Khigdom,  at  tho 
20th  annual  meeting,  held  in  London  last  year. 

The  PrBLic  Libb.akies  and  the  Schools  :   An  Experiment. 

(Extracts  from  a  paper  read  to  the  Library  Association  of  the  Uniteck-Ivingdom 
at  the  twentieth  annual  meeting,  1897.) 

"  The  completion  of  the  Public  Library  Central  Buildings  in  Cardilf ,  where 
we  have  ample  room  for  ail  our  work,  enabled  me  in  the  autumn  of  1896  to 
put  before  the  Public  Libraries  Committee  various  suggestions  for  develop- 
ing the  work  of  the  library  upon  lines  which  had  long  been  thought  out  by 
me,  but  which  want  of  th:e  necessary  space  and  conveniences  prevented  us 
from  putting  into  operation. 

After  carefully  considering  this  report,  the  committee  decided  to  confer 
with  the  head  teachers  of  the  Board  and  Volilntary  Schools  with  a  view  to 
arranging  for  parties  from  each  of  the  schjools  to  visit  the  library,  the  details 
of  the  scheme  being  left  for  arrangement  between  the  librarian  and  the  hearl 
teachers. 

The  first  step  was  a  conference  between  the  librarian  and  the  head  teachers 
of  the  elementary  schools  as  to  th,e  possibility  of  using  the  librarv-  with  advan- 
tage for  the  work  of  teaching.  A  plan  was  carefully  thought  out,  which  ulti- 
mately shaped  itself  into  an  arrangement  whereby  the  scholars  in  and  above 
the  fourth  stantiard  of  all  tlie  elementary  schools  in  the  town  should  visit 
the  library  at  least  once  in  the  year,  and  receive  an  illustrated  lesson  upon 
some  definite  subject.  It  was  arranged  that  the  librarian  should  give  the 
same  lesson  to  each  school,  the  subject  for  the  firat  year  being  "  Th,e  History 
of  a  Book,"  and  the  lesson  being  repeated  once  in  each  week  for  boys,  and 
once  in  each  week  for  girls,  until  the  whole  of  the  schools  had  been  served. 
Any  other  subject  might  bo  substituted  for  this  if  the  teacher  desired  ;  but 
in  that  case  the  lesson  was  to  be  given  by  the  head  teacher  or  one  of  his 
feffiistants — ^the  books  of  course  being  got  together  and  exhibited  by  the 
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librarian  and  his  stafl'.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  same  lesson  was  given  to  all 
tli,e  parties  from  tiie  elementary  schools. 

The  preliminaries  having  been  arranged,  the  School  Board  was  next  ap- 
proached jointly  by  the  Teachers'  Association  and  the  Public  Libraries  Com- 
mittee, and  asked  to  approve  the  scheme;  and  H.M.  Lispecior  of  Schools 
was  at  the  same  time  communicated  witli.  Both  the  School  Board  and  the 
Inspector  at  once  cordially  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  a  time  table  was  drawn 
up  and  printed  for  all  the  Board  Scliools. 

The  lessons  to  the  children  from  the  Board  Schools  occupied  four  months, 
and  before  they  were  completed  communications  were  entered  into  between 
the  librarian  and  the  teachers  of  the  Voluntary  schools,  and  arrangements 
made  for  them  to  send  parties  in  accordance  with  a  time  table  drawn  up 
jointly.  In  this  way  the  whole  of  tlie  elementary  schools  of  the  town  were 
covered. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  visits  were  confined  to  children  in  and  above 
the  fourth  standard.  By  tliis  arrangement  the  standard  of  exemption  from 
school  attendance  is  included,  and.by  carrying  out  this  plan  year  after  year 
with  one  visit  per  annum  from  each  boys'  and  girls'  school,  we  shall  in  process 
of  time  have  shown  the  libraiy  at  least  once  to  almost  every  ciiiM  educated 
in  the  elementary  schools.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  to  you  upoa  th© 
importance  of  this.  You  probably  know  more  than  I  could  ever  hope  to  tell 
you  about  the  necessity  of  teaching  people  to  read  intelligently — a  need 
almost  as  great  as  the  necessity  for  supplying  them  with  books.  To  secure 
children  at  tuch  an  impressionable  age,  and  to  show  them  the  inside  of  a 
Public  Library,  is  to  introduce  them  in  most  cases  to  an  entirely  new  world, 
and  to  open  up  to  their  minds  a  totally  new  view  of  the  value  of  reading. 

I  said  that  we  took  as  our  subject  for  last  year  the  history  of  a  book,  but 
that  probably  does  not  convey  any  idea  of  the  lines  upon  which  we  pro- 
ceeded. We  didn't  tell  the  children  we  were  going  to  give  them  a  lesson 
on  the  history  of  a  book,  or  that  we  were  going  to  give  them  a  lesson  at  all. 
We  started  by  saying  that  we  were  going  to  show  them  different  kinds  of 
books,  and  then  beginning  with  a  clay  tablet,  of  which  we  had  one  genuine 
specimen  (Babylonian)  and  one  cast  (Assyrian)  made  from  an  original  in  the 
British:  Museum,  we  proceeded  to  show  how  the  book  and  the  art  of  writing 
and  reading  had  gradually  developed.  We  explained  to  them  the  papyrus 
books  of  ancient  Egypt,  using  as  illustrations  the  beautiful  reproductions 
of  papyri  published  by  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  We  explained  to 
them  als*  that  there  had  been  different  kinds  of  letters  used  to  denote 
sounds,  showing  them  the  difference  between  cuneiform  writing  and  the 
picture  'riting  of  Egypt.  We  also  dealt  with  books  written  upon  vellum, 
using  by  way  of  illustration  virious  MSS.  and  deeds  belonging  to  the  library. 
Passing  from  the  written  to  the  printed  book,  we  explained  a  few  elementary 
facts  about  the  early  history  of  printing  and  about  early  printing  in  England, 
using  as  illustrations  four  or  five  books  printed  before  the  year  1500,  which 
we  happen  to  possess.  Having  introduced  the  subject  of  printing,  we  passed 
lightly  over  the  interval  between  the  early  printed  book  and  the  modern 
book,  explaining  that  the  former  had  no  title  page,  no  head  lines,  no  pagina- 
tion, no  printer's  name,  no  place  of  printing,  and  that  the  capital  letters 
were  omitted  for  the  purpose  of  being  put  in  by  hand,  and  we  showed  them 
specimens  of  such  capitals  and  also  of  books  in  which,  the  capitals  had  never 
been  inserted.  To  lead  up  from  this  point  to  the  magnificent  books  of  the 
present  day  was  to  give  the  children  an  object  lesson  in  human  progress 
which  was  not  only  instructive,  but  delightful.  We  showed  them  by  the  way 
the  facsimile  examples  of  the  Horn  Book  from  !Mr.  Tuer's  interesting  mono- 
graph on  that  subject.  We  also  showed  them  books  printed  in  Japan  and 
other  countries,  books  for  the  blind  and  similar  byways  of  the  book  world  ; 
and  flnallv  we  exhibited  as  examples  of  the  great  position  to  which  the  art  of 
bookmaking  had  now  attained,  such  books  as  the  "Hertfordshire  Pomona." 
Hipkiiis's  "^Musical  Instriiments."  Gould's  "Birds  of  Great  Britain,"  etc. 

The  parties  of  children  were  limited  to  forty,  the  seatincr  caparity  of  the 
room,  and  thev  were  so  arranged  that  every  individual  child  was  shown  each 
object  used  to  illustrate  the  lesson.  As  the  method  of  arranging  the  children 
was  the  subject,  of  considerable  exneriment  I  propose  to  give  you  a  diagram 
of  what  ultimately  proved  to  be  the  best  plan.     Part  of  the  children  wcr? 
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seated  on  three  sides  of  a  square  round  the  three  walls  of  the  room,  the  re- 
mainder being  seated  in  the  same  way  on  three  sides  of  a  smaller  inner  square. 
Every  party  of  children  was  accompanied  by  at  least  two  teachers,  who,  with 
one  of  the  library  assistants,  helped  to  show  the  various  objects. 

In  exhibiting  we  started  two  persons  at  the  same  time,  one  at  the  point 
marked  A  for  the  outer  square,  and  one  at  the  point  marked  D  for  the  inner 
square.  The  outer  exhibitor  hnished  at  B,  and  then  followed  on  from  1) 
round  to  C.     The  inner  one  finished  at  C  and  then  followed  from  A  round 
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the  outer  square  to  B.  In  this  way  all  the  children  were  kept  constantly 
engaged,  and  the  exhibitors  were  enabled  to  go  round  without  obstructing 
one  another.  The  librarian,  or  whoever  gave  the  lesson,  took  up  his  position 
at  the  spot  marked  L,  and  on  a  table  behind  him  were  the  various  items  useA 
for  illustration,  which,  he  handed  to  the  exhibitors  as  he  proceeded. 

The  attempt  to  put  the  Library  in  touch,  with  the  schools  was  not,  how- 
ever, confined  to  the  elementary  schools.  The  higher  grade  school,  the  in- 
termediate schools,  and  the  pupil  teachers'  school,  and  any_  other  similar 
schools,  without  distinction  of  creed  or  party,  were  also  included  in  the  scheme, 
and  parties  from  each  of  them  visited  the  Library.  In  some  crses  the  lesson 
given  to  the  elementary  schools  was  given  in  a  more  advanced  form  to  the 
scholars  from  the  higher  schools,  while  in  others  a  special  subject,  selected  by 
the  teachers,  was  taken  by  one  of  the  teachers.  In  one  case,  for  instance, 
English  Imtory  of  the  Tudor  period  was  taken,  and  everything  boaring  upon 
that  period  was  put  together  and  shown  to  the  scholars. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
when  parties  of  working  men  were  visiting  the  Library,  Uiey  asked  to  be 
shown  various  things  which  they  had  heard  their  children  talking  about,  such 
as  a  clay  tablet,  a  horn  book,  an  early  printed  book,  or  the  great  seal  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  I  merely  mention  this  fact  to  show  you  the  far-reaching 
eflFects  of  our  lessons  to  children. 

There  was  considerable  advantage  in  having  the  visitors  in  small  parties- 
forty  should  be  the  outside  number,  and  thirty  is  better.       With  such  a 
number  it  is  possible  to  show  every  iten>  fully  to  each  person,  and  the  ex- 
2115.  ^ 
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planations  given  need  not  be  too  formal.  \Tlie  time  chosen  by  the  teachers 
for  the  children's  visits  was  2.45  p.m.,  and  the  lesson  lasted  abuut  an  hour 
and  a  half.  At  first  I  made  the  mistake  of  trying  to  explain  too  many  things. 
Composition  papers,  written  by  the  scholars  and  sent  to  me  by  the  teachers, 
enabled  me  to  detect  this  fault,  and  the  omission  of  some  specimens  followed, 
with  satisfactory  results.  Many  of  the  essays  written  by  the  children  would 
have  done  credit  to  an  undergraduate,  and  in  nearly  every  case  I  found  that 
the  scholars  had  grasped  the  main  facts  of  my  story. 

^  After  giving  thirty -nine  lessons  to  a  tx)tal  of  about  1,600  children,  between 
January  and  July  of  th.e  present  year,  I  say,  without  hesitation,  that  nothing 
I  have  ever  been  able  to  do  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  has  been  so  full 
of  satisfaction  as  the  work  which  I  have  just  attempted  to  describe,  and  1  am 
looking  forward  with  great  pleasure  to  the  renewal  of  the  lessons,  which  will 
begin  next  week.  I  have  just  heard  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  elementary 
teachers,  when  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  lessons  was  under  con- 
sideration, all  the  teachers  were  of  opinion  that  a  most  valuable  and  pleasant 
supplement  to  the  ordinarj'  school  lessons  had  been  introduced,  and  they 
unanimously  agree  to  recommend  the  renewal  of  the  course.  From  my  own 
standpoint  I  can  only  say  that  th3  children  behaved  in  a  most  exemplary 
manner  and  that  the  teachers  entered  into  the  scheme  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  meant  success ;  and  also  that  the  teachers  selected  to  accompany  the 
classes  to  the  Library,  almost  without  exception  entered  heartily  into  the 
spirit  of  the  thing,  and  assisted  in  every  way  to  make  the  work  of  the  librarian 
as  pleasant  and  profitable  as  possible.  The  subject  of  the  librarian's  lesson 
for  the  next  term  wUl  be  "  Bridges,"  and  for  the  succeeding  year  a  third 
subject  will  probably  be  taken.  By  that  time  all  the  children  included  in 
the  first  year's  parties  will  have  left  school,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  revert 
to  the  first  lesson,  and  so  go  through  the  course  again. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that,  so  far  as  I  can  foresee,  there  is  every  pro- 
babiUty  of  the  work  which  we  have  now  taken  in  hand  being  continued  from 
year  to  year,  and  becoming  a  regular  part  of  the  library  system,  and  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  think  that  by  adopting  some  such  plans  for  placing  the 
library  more  in  touch  with  the  educational  system  of  the  country  a  great  step 
forward  will  have  been  taken,  and  not  only  shall  we  make  the  library  a  part 
of  the  educational  system,  but  we  shall  also  be  doing,  in  the  best  possible 
way,  our  own  work  of  teaching  people  to  read  intelligently,  so  that  they  may 
get  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  books  purchased  with  the  money  which  they 
provide." 

The  Cardiff  experiment  has  aroused  the  greatest  interest  in  all  quarters, 
and    its    success  has    led  to  the  careful  consideration  and  the  adoption  of 
similar  methods  elsewhere.     The  following  reports  bear  principally  on  this 
matter. 
I.oyton.  ^  similar  method  to  that  employed  at  Cardiff  for  bringing  the  Public 

Schools  and  the  Public  Library  into  close  touch,  has  just  been  inaugurated 
at  Leyton.  The  Librarian,  Mr.  Z.  Moon,  addressed  a  body  of  children 
from  the  Public  Schools  on  January  21st  last,  on  the  "  History,  Uses,  and 
Values  of  Books."  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  locality 
was  present  on  the  occasion,  and  in  his  remarks  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
address  urged  the  Library  Committee  to  send  a  selection  of  books  to  the 
schools  for  circulation  among  the  scholars. 

(Ireat  "The  teacliere  are  urged  from  time  to  time  to  bring  the  advantages  of  the 

^^•u•ll  outli.  library  before  the  children,  and  they  themsalves  (the  teachers)  are  great'y 
interested  in  our  work.  We  intend  to  inaugurate  a  series  of  lectures  on  books 
in  the  library  to  be-  given  monthly  :  already  several  townsmen  have  offered 
prizes  for  the  best  essays  written  by  the  children,  and  we  hope  by  this  means 
to  increasv?  the  desire  for  reading  and  study." 

Peter-  "The  question  of  the  Librarian  attending  at  the  schools  occasionally  and 

Ijorough.  giving  talks  on   the   books  is  under  the  consideration  of  the  committee." 

Copies  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Juvenile  Lending  Library  are  sent  to  head 

masters?." 
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A  list  of  public  libraries  in  England  and  Wales  which  have  special 
provision  for  children,  though  not  necessarily  through  the  public  school, 
will  conclude  wliat  there  is  to  report  of  actual  accomplishment  in  this 
country. 


*Arlecdon  and  Frizington  (Cumb.) 
:J:*Ashton-under-Lyne 
JAston  Manor 
4  Bar  ro  w-i  u  -  Furness 
;  Birkenhead 
+*Birmingham 
Bolton  Percy  (Yorks.) 
Brentford 
t  Bristol 

Burton-on-Treut  (10) 
*Carabridge 
:*Cardiff 
Carlisle 
Cheltenham 
Chiswick 

Cleator  Moor  (Cumb.)  (14) 
*Colne 
*Croydc«i 

Darlington  (12) 
*Darn'en 
+*Derby 
Dewsbury 
Ealing 
Falmouth 
*Gateshead 
*(jlosport  and  Alverstoke  (Hants.) 

Gravesend  (14) 
*Great  Yarmouth 
Halifax 
Handsworth 
Harlesden 
IHull 
Kendal 
KiJburn  (14) 

Kingston-on  Thames  (14) 
*Lancaster 

Leamington  (14) 
:*Leeds 
Leek  (14) 
I  Ley  ton 
Lincoln  (13) 
+  ^  Liverpool 
London 
*Bermondsey 
*Camberwell 
+ —  Minet  Library 
*Chelsea 

ClaY)ham 
*Clerkenwell 
fHammorsmith 
Hampstead 
Hoi  born  (12) 
*Lanibeth 
Lewisham  (14) 
*XewiDgton 
*Poplar  


Putney  (12) 
|^*St.  George,  Hanover  Square 
t*St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch 
*St.  Saviour,  Soutlnvark 
Streatham  (12) 
Wandsworth 
Westminster 
I  Wbitechapel 
l*Loughborough 
t*Manchester 

Middle  Claydon  (Bucks) 
Middlesborough 
Middk'wich 
Newark-on-Trent 
|Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Newport  Olioi^-) 
*North  Shields 
Northwich 
Norwich 
]:  Nottingham 
Oldham 
*Oswestry 
Penarth 
4  Peterborough 
^Plymouth 
Pontypridd 
I  Portsmouth 
Ramsgate 
t*Reading 
*Eothwell  (Northamptonshire) 
Eugby  (14) 
*Runcorn 
t*St.  Helens 

St.  Ives  (Cornwall)  (12) 
Sale  and  Ashton-on- Mersey 
Shrewsbury  (14) 
Smethwick 
Stafford  (12) 
Stalybridge 
Sunderland 
Todmorden  (13) 
fTottenham 
JTvnemouth 
Walsall  (14) 
Walthamstow  (15) 
*Watford 
Warrington  (12) 
Warwick  (14) 
West  Bromwich 
J*West  PLam 
Widnes  (12) 
■'^Willesden  Green 
Wolverhampton 
Workington  (12) 
Wrexham 


*  At  these  places  the  librarians  make  known  the  work  of  the  public  library 
through  the  teachers  in  the  public  scliools. 

t  Signilies  that  a  catalo;,Mie  of  children's  books  is  published. 

t  That  children's  reading  rooms  are  provided. 

The  figure  after  the  name  is  the  age  of  admission  of  children  to  the  use  of 
the  libraiT. 

2115  R-^ 
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There  remains  to  be  said  a  word  or  two  about  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
These  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  lying  outside  the  field  of  the 
English  Education  Depai-tment,  ai-e  not  treated  here;  but  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  following  facts. 

There  is  a  large  juvenile  library  at  the  Edinburgh  PubUc  Library,  and 
juvenile  sections  in  its  two  branches.  The  circulation  thereat  is  about 
6,000  volumes  a  month.  The  school  authorities  have  established 
libraries  in  the  schools. 

At  Dundee  special  attention  is  paid  to  providing  suitable  juvenile 
literature,  and  large  use  made  thereof.  Reserved  tablesforboys  and  girls 
are  provided  in  the  reading  rooms,  but  notMng  done  directly  through 
the  schools. 

At  Aberdeen  there  is  a.  special  section  for  children  in  the  public 
library,  and  a  printed  catalogue  is  being  prepared  of  its  3,000  volumes. 

At  Paisley  the  subject  of  children's  needs  is  likely  to  be  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  tlte  H-brary  committee. 

The  masters  in  some  of  the  schools  at  Ayr  "  from  time  to  time  bring 
the  library  before  the  scholars."     A  juvenile  section  is  much  used. 

The  public  libraries  at  Dublin  and  at  Cork  have  not  yet  commenced 
specially  to  provide  for  scholars  in  the  schools,  but  at  Belfast  there  has 
been  a  juvenile  department  of  the  public  libraiy  for  nine  years  past,  and 
an  excellent  children's  catalogue  is  published. 


American  Public  Libraries. 

The  work  accomplished  in  the  United  Kingdom,  such  as  it  is,  has 
been  a  natural  and  spontaneous  one,  but  the  subject  of  the  relations  of 
school  and  library  can  probably  be  better  studied  in  the  United  States 
than  at  home.  The  field  of  the  present  inquiry  was  therefore  extended 
to  include  representative  public  libraries  in  most  of  the  United  States, 
A  letter  asking  what  had  been  done  to  bring  about  a  close  connection 
between  the  public  schools  and  the  public  libraries  was  addressed  to 
seventy  or  eighty  representative  American  librarians,  and  nearly  half 
of  them  returned  comprehensive  replies.  It  is  proposed  here  to  give 
a  summary  of  wi'itten  and  printed  matter  furnished  from  six  or  seven 
of  the  libraries  most  representative  from  our  point  of  view,  and  then 
to  add  additional  information  in  briefer  compass  about  the  remaining 
libraries  before  summing  up  the  results  of  the  enquiry  as  a  whole. 

Before  commencing  it  is  necessary  to  warn  the  reader  of  the  value 
of  various  American  educational  terms,  that  they  may  be  mentally 
translated,  into  their  British  equivalents. 

The  primary  departments  or  grades  in  United  States  Schools  contain 
children  from  about  six  to  ten  years  of  age,  the  grammar  depart- 
ments or  grades  those  of  10  to  14.  There  are  usually  nine  grades, 
each  grade  corresponding  roughly  to  a  year  of  a  child's  studies  or  life. 
To  have  passed  the  seventh  standard  is  about  the  same  as  to  have 
"  graduated "  in  the  grammar  school.  Tlie  "  high  schools "  are  far 
pupils  from  14  or  15  to  18  year.g  of  age. 
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A  school  superintendent  is  the  cliief  executive  officer  and  advisLM-  of 
the  local  educational  authority.  He  combines  to  some  extent  the  duti-.v-: 
of  a  minister  of  public  insti-uotion  and  chief  inspector  of  schools,  a 
licenser  of  teaching,  and  a  professor  of  pedagogy.  There  is  no  office 
exactly  equivalent  to  his  out  of  America. 

Sir  J.  G.  Fitch  says :  — 

"  At  l)is  central  bureau  are  often  to  be  found  a  good  professional  librai7, 
for  lending  and  reference,  for  the  use  of  teachers  [and]  specimen  juvenilo 
libraries  suited  to  ditfercnt  classes  of  scliools." 

Fkee  Public  LrBRARY,  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A. 
Report  of  Samuel  S.  Green,  Librarian. 

"Population  of  Worcester  a  little  over  100,000.  Annual  expenditures  of 
the  library  about  ^35,000.     Number  of  volumes  in  the  library,  114,325. 

The  work  of  bringing  about  a  close  connection  between  this  library  and  the 
pubhc  and  private  schools  of  Worcester  was  begun  about  twenty-live  years 
ago.  This  library  was  a  pioneer  in  doing  this  kiij^  of  work.  In  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1879-80  especial  eftorts  were  made  to  bring  about  a  closer  con- 
nection with  .  .  .  schools  of  a  lower  grade  than  the  High  Schools.  The 
last-named  class  of  schools  was  already  making  a  large  use  of  the  library  ;  thj 
problem  was  to  bring  about  as  large  a  use  by  schools  of  elementary  grades. 

A  consultation  was  held  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  a  member  of  the 
School  Committee,  the  Principal  of  a  Massachusetts  Normal  School,  ami  the 
Librarian  of  the  Public  Library,  and  it  was  decided  how  library  books  might 
be  used  to  advantage  in  schools.  Then  the  teachers  were  called  together, 
the  plans  explained  to  them,  and  their  co-operation  asked.  Many  became 
interested  at  once,  and  a  large  number  before  long.  The  movement  was 
encouraged  by  the  school  authorities,  and  soon  became  general. 

The  practical  arrangements  for  doing  the  desired  work  are  partially  as 
follows  :  — 

Every  teacher  is  allowed  two  special  cards.  By  means  of  one  of  these  he 
(or  sh^e)  may  take  out  six  books  to  be  used  in  preparing  for  school  exercises 
or  for  serious  reading  for  study  in  any  direction.  Only  one  novel  at  a  time 
(for  purpose  of  recreation)  can  be  drawn  out  by  the  use  of  this  card. 

By  nieans  of  the  other  card  twelve  books  may  be  taken  out,  to  be  used  by 
the  teacher  in  any  way  he  pleases  for  the  benefit  of  his  scholars,  either  in  the 
schoolroom  or  at  their  homes.  A  larger  number  of  books  can  be  had  if 
needed. 

The  books  are  taken  to  the  schoolroom  and  there  displayed.  The  children 
have  a  chance  to  rummage  among  them  and  become  interested  in  good  books, 
for  particular  care  is  taken  that  suitable  books  only  are  sent  to  a  school. 

Tlie  books  given  out  on  the  two  cards  can  be  kept  two  weeks,  and,  by  send- 
ing word,  renewed  for  two  weeks  additional.  Often  they  can  be  kept  for  a 
longer  time  by  especial  arrangement. 

The  books  given  to  children  by  means  of  the  cards  which  teachers  hold 
for  their  benefit  are  additional  to  those  which  they  take  out  on  parenta' 
cards  or  on  a  special  card  issued  by  this  Library  to  persons  under  fifteen 
years  of  age,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Librarian  (or  the  persons  to  whom  he 
may  relegate  his  authority).  These  are  often  issued  at  the  request  of  parents 
and  teachers.  They  are  used  in  large  numbers,  and  attendants  in  the  library 
are  directetl  to  be  very  particular  to  see  that  books  given  out  on  children's 
cards  (which  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  those  issued  to  grown-np 
persons  by  their  colour)  are  suitable  for  their  users. 

Two  thousand  books  are  in  use  under  the  supervision  of  teachers  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  Worcester  every  day  in  the  colder  weather. 

A  waggon,  under  the  control  of  the  School  Department  of  the  City,  i?  sent 
to  every  schoolhousc  here  once  in  two  weeks  to  carry  bonks  which  have  bcefi 
selected  from  nundsers  on  cards  handed  in,  or  sent  by  mail,  beforehand,  and 
to  bring  back  to  the  Library  such  books  as  teachers  wish  to  return. 
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In  doing  work  in  connection  with  schools,  it  is  well  to  buy  many  cluplicale-^ 
of  tlie  best  bojks  that  are  in  demand  by  pupils. 

On  a  few  occasions  the  Library  has  bought  twenty  or  thirty  duplicates,  so 
that  every  scholar  in  a  class  might  have  a  copy  in  studying  some  literary 
classic.  The  plan  was  discontinued  because  it  was  deemed  the  duty  of  the 
School  Board  to  supply  books  for  the  purpose  specified,  on  the  ground  that 
that  Board  is  required  by  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  to  furnish  text  bouks 
to  scholars. 

The  books  sent  to  schoolrooms  are  used  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  elemen- 
tary schools  they  are  used  for  collateral  reading  in  studying  geograplw, 
history,  natural  science,  and  other  studies.  A  book  written  in  particularly 
good  English  is  sometimes  substituted  temporarily  for  the  usual  reading  book. 
A  scholar  who  has  got  his  lessons  is  allowed  to  read  one  of  the  bojks,  ni  his 
seat.  Sometimes  pupOs  are  rccpiired  to  read  a  chapter  or  book,  and  th.on 
state  what  the  book  is  about,  or  his  impressions  of  it,  orally  or  in  writing. 

iMaterials  for  compositions  are  often  found  in  the  Library  books.  Books 
are  frequently  charged  to  scholars  by  teachers  to  take  home,  overniLdit,  for 
a  day  or  two,  or  for  a  week,  ^^lien  taken  home  it  is  found  that  they  are 
frequc'tly  read  by  older  brothers  and  sisters  and  other  inmates  of  the 
families  of  the  children.    ^ 

The  library  tried  once  the  experiment  of  putting  a  small  library  in  each 
of  three  schoolrooms,  representing  as  many  grades,  of  a  grammar  school,  and 
allowing  it  to  remain  there  a  term. 

The  plan  was  to  change  the  library  as  the  children  became  familiar  with 
the  books  which  had  been  sent  to  the  school. 

The  experiment  worked  admirably. 

Geography  has  been  taugh:t  in  one  of  the  city  schools  for  the  last  ten 
years  largely  by  lantern  slides.  Photographs  to  be  used  in  making  slides 
are  often  made  by  the  teacher  of  that  school  from  illustrations  of  places, 
occupations  of  inhabitants,  and  groups  of  persons  in  books  belonging  to 
the  library,  relating  to  foreign  countries.  The  library  has  skylights  and 
a  dark  closet  to  be  used  by  amateur  or  professional  photographers. 

From  one  school  situated  near  the  library  building  squads  of  fifteen 
scholars,  under  a  leader,  were  sent  to  the  library  in  school  hours  to  look 
at  books,  which  had  been  selected  to  illustrate  some  study,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  officers  of  the  library,  and  to  learn  how  to  get  information  from 
books  by  the  use  of  indexes,  tables  of  contents,  page  headings,  etc.,  and 
how  to  use  dictionaries,  encyclopaedias,  biographical  dictionaries,  etc. 

Classes  from  the  elementary  as  well  as  high  schools  are  not  infrequently 
brought  to  the  library  building  to  see  matter  illustrative  of  school  work. 

Elaborate  exhibitions  for  the  benefit  of  pupils  are  held  at  the  library. 

Thus  wben  scholars  in  the  elementary  schools  have,  in  the  course  on 
American  history,  finished  studying  about  the  Civil  War,  which  began  in 
1861,  they  are  invited  to  come  to  the  library  building  to  see  pictures  illus- 
trative of  that  war. 

One  hundred  photographs  taken  from  bridges,  houses,  roads,  battlefields 
(some  before  the  dead  had  been  removed),  and  other  places  and  objects 
rendered  interesting  from  their  connection  with  the  war,  are  hung  upon 
the  walls  of  a  hall. 

To  these  are  added  a  numerous  collection  of  plates,  by  Forbes,  illus- 
tratino;  camp-life  during  the  war ;  a  set  of  Confederate  etchings  and  other 
pictures. 

The  pupils  come  to  the  exhibition  after  the  close  of  school  in  the  after- 
noon, that  is  to  say,  between  4  and  6  o'clock. 

The  principals  of  the  different  grammar  schools,  having  been  notified 
that  the  exhibition  is  open,  invite  such  of  the  scholars  as  wish.,  to  attend 
it.  They  come  when  they  please,  and  it  is  kept  open  while  interest  in  it 
continues.  The  memories  of  pupils  are  full  of  names  of  places  and  battles 
and  they  get  a  great  deal  of  definite  information  in  looking  at  the  pictures. 

Last  winter  there  was  an  exhibition  consisting  of  George  Catlin's  coloured 
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plates,  illustrative  of  life  among  the  ^North  American  Indians,  Moran'a 
beautiful  representations  of  scenerj^  in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  a  collection 
of  chromolithogi-aphs  illustrative  of  features  in  physical  geography,  and 
Trouvelot's  representations  of  the  planets,  comets,  etc.,  as  they  appear  Avhen 
seen  through  th;e  telescope. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools  arranged  to  have  such  pupils  come  as  chose 
from  all  the  schools.  The  teachers  registered  their  names  at  the  Superin- 
tendents office,  placing  after  them  such,  dates  as  they  preferred.  Every 
day  the  librarian  was  informed  by  telephone  what  school  would  attend.  The 
scholars  came  to  this  exhibition  accompanied  by  some  of  their  teachers. 

The  librarian  gave  the  children  a  talk  upon  the  pictures,  and  the  exhibi- 
tion was  regarded  as  very  i::  cresting  and  instructi^-e.  It  was  very  largely 
attended. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  doing  the  work  described  in  this  paper,  teachers 
and  children  are  brought  into  close  personal  relations  with  library  officers 
and  thus  have  whatever  advantage  comes  from  unrestricted  intercourse  with 
cultivated  men  and  women  who  have  a  special  laiowledge  of  books,  which 
they  are  anxious  to  impart." 

City  Library  Association,  SpRixGriELD,  Massachusetts. 

The  Annual  Report,  May,  1891,  states  that:  — 

"  We  provide  works  on  the  principles  of  education  and  on  the  theory  aau 
art  of  teaching  for  the  use  of  instructors.  We  supply  in  this  way  the  benetii 
of  continued  normal  instruction  to  our  teachers.  We  have  the  \"ritings  of 
standard  authors  like  Richter  and  lloussaau  hikI  Froebol  and  Arnold  and 
Spencer  and  Bain  and  Hopkins  and  Wayland  and  Horace  JMaun.  We  have 
such  publications  as  Barnard's  Journal  of  Education  and  volumes  like  the 
annual  reports  of  tli.e  American  Institute  of  Instruction ;  we  also  supply 
the  latest  and  best  works  of  a  practical  character  as  they  come  from  the 
press.  .  .  .  We  furnish  a  large  number  of  volumes  of  tiie  best  books 
for  reading  directly  illustrative  of  the  various  studies  pursued  in  the  schools, 
and  we  supply  also  the  means  for  collateral  and  general  study,  both  for 
teachers  and  pupils. 

Each  of  our  teachers  is  furnisli.ed  with  a  personal  card  and  with  a  card 
also  which  entitles  the  holder  to  have  out  six  books  for  use  in  the  school. 
This  arrangement  provides  for  about  800  volumes  of  illustiative  books,  which 
can  be  in  constant  use  in  the  various  classes. 

We  provide  also  a  juvenile  catalogue  of  the  best  books,  which  is  placed 
in  each  of  the  schools,  and  a  more  complete  card  catalogue  of  juvenile  books 
is  provided  for  use  in  the  library. 

We  maKe  arrangements  also  for  the  use  of  encyclopoedias,  dictionaries,  maps, 
engravings,  collections  of  historical  portraits,  etc.  Such  works  as  Piranesi 
on  Roman  antiquities,  and  Le  Croix's  magnificent  works  on  the  Middle 
Ages,  Duruy's  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  Napoleon's,  Binion's  and 
Ebers's  elaborate  works  on  Egypt,  Wilson's  and  Audubon's  Birds,  Kingsley's 
natural  hi.story,  and  everything  which  th:e  library  contains  whicli  can  illus- 
trate or  give  reality  to  reading  or  study  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  teachers, 
and  they  are  encouraged  to  brmg  classes  to  the  library  as  they  have  oppor- 
tunity for  the  purposes  of  special  topical  study. 

Moreover,  the  teachers  are  invited  to  furnish  to  tliiC  librarian  in  advance 
the  topics  they  propose  to  give  to  their  classes,  and  we  engage  in  such  cases 
to  select  for  their  use  books  illustrating  these  topics,  and  to  place  them 
at  the  disposal  of  the  pupils  for  consultation  and  study,  out  "f  their  school 
hours.  This  use  of  the  library  is  exceedingly  valuable,  especially  for  the 
more  advanced  pupils. 

The  benefit  of  all  this  use  of  the  library  in  connection  with  the 
schools  is  well  expressed  by  one  of  th.e  teachers.  He  says: — "The 
books    thus    supplied    in    history,    geography    and    other    departments    of 
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school  study  are  of  inestimable  value,  stimulating  and  developing  in  the 
pupils  a  taste  for  solid  literature,  and  enabling  the  teachers  to  give 
a  broader  education  than  could  possibly  be  done  by  the  use  of  text-books 
and  oral  instruction  alone."  Indeed,  he  adds  that,  "  after  having  been 
accustomed  for  a  time  to  this  method  he  should  hai'dly  know  what  to  do 
with  his  school  if  he  could  not  avail  himself  of  the  opportunit'es  for  this 
supplementary  use  of  books  in  connection  with  the  text-books  in  use." 

I  will  only  add  further  on  this  subject,  that  this  use  of  books  for  school 
purposes  results  not  only  in  the  improvement  of  the  work  of  the  schooli^, 
but  also  in  giving  the  pupils  familiarity  with  the  use  of  books  and  in  cul- 
tivating habits  of  investigation,  which  will  be  likely  to  lead  them  to  prosecute 
their  studies  after  their  school  life  ends." 

A  monthly  bulletin  is  published  containing  many  lists  of  books  related 
to  school  studies,  and  besides  these  a  catalogue  of  books  for  young  people 
in  history,  biography  and  travel. 

Again  and  again  in  the  annual  reports  is  the  importance  of  this  work 
insisted  on,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  teachers  are  quoted 
in  commendation  of  the  work  of  the  Public  Library  as  ancillary  to  the 
schools. 


The  Public  Libraby,  Detkoit. 

"  In  1887  an  arrangement  was  entered  into  between  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Library  Commission,  by  virtue  of  which  the  latter  undertook 
to  supply  duplicate  cojjies  of  certain  library  books  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
pupils  in  the  public  schools.  The  Board  of  Education  on  its  part  agreed 
to  become  respoiLsible  for  the  proper  usage  and  accounting  for  these  books 
and  to  provide  the  means  of  transportation  between  the  library  and  the 
school  houses.  That  arrangement  is  still  in  force,  and  has  been  found  to 
work  satisfactorily.  The  experiment  was  begun  in  a  small  way,  with  about 
600  books  supplied  to  the  high  school  grades.  It  has  been  extended  from 
time  to  time — first  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  then  to  the  fifth  and 
sixth.,  and  finally  to  the  fourth.  .  .  .  There  are  at  the  present  time 
over  7,000  volumes  in  the  school  circulating  libraries.  These  books  were 
selected  by  a  committee  of  school  principals. 

The  books  in  the  high  school  grades  were  chosen  with  reference  to  the 
school  work.  They  are  not  designed  for  miscellaneous  reading,  but  are  used 
for  supplemental  reading  and  study  in  connection  with,  class  work.  They 
are  kept  at  the  school  to  be  studied  in  class,  or  are  drawn  out  over  one  day 
for  home  study. 

The  number  of  books  for  the  high  school  grades  (March  1st,  1896)  is 
2.577.  Of  many  of  these  there  are  only  one  or  two  copies.  Of  others 
there  are  numerous  copies"  {e.(j.,  there  are  40  copies  of  Underwood's  Life 
of  Longfellow,  36  of  Doyle's  English  Colonies  in  America,  25  of  Bryce's 
American  Commonwealth). 

The  first  extension  to  grammar  grades  took  place  in  March,  1889  ;  the 
latest  in  September,  1895.  "  The  books  now  go  to  52  grade  schools.  .  .  . 
The  number  of  books  assigned  to  each  (March  1st,  1896)  is  fourth  grade, 
1,507  ;  fifth  and  sixth,  1,772  ;  seventh  and  eighth,  1,187  ;  making  a  total  of 
4,466."     There  are  now  (December,  1897)  500  more  books  in  the  schools. 

There  are  .80  boxes  for  transportation,  and  the  books  are  changed  five  times 
during  the  school  year  of  40  weeks. 

"  When  returned  to  the  library  thiO  books  are  changed  about  so  that  a 
school  is  not  likely  to  get  any  of  the  same  books  back  again  oftener  than 
once  in  two  or  three  years,  and  as  the  pupils  are  constantly  changing  from 
one  grade  to  another  a  book  does  not  come  to  the  hands  of  a  child  a  second 
time.  If  requests  come  from  teachers  with  reference  to  the  assignment  of 
certain  books  they  are  complied  with." 

"  The  books  selecte<:l  for  these  school  circulating  libraries  arc  not  intended 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  school  studies,  though  some  of  them  may 
be  and  are  so  used.     The  intention  was  to  choose  good  books  which  a  child 
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Would  be  likely  to  read  and  enjoy,  with  a  view  to  cultivating  the  habit  of 
reading  by  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  child  something  outside  his  school 
routine,  which  would  be  attractive  and  protitablo  to  him.  In  short,  to 
give  every  child  in  the  public  schools  some  acquaintance  with  good  literature. 
These  books  are  in  charge  of  the  principal  at  each  school,  an  arc  given 
out  for  home  reading  under  very  simple  regulations.  In  very  many  in- 
stances they  are  read  by  other  members  of  th:e  family,  beside  the  pupil 
to  whom  loaned." 

A  list  of  books  supplied  gives  :  — 

Twenty  works  to  grade  the  fourth. 

Thirty-nine  works  to  grades  five  and  six, 

Forty-three  works  to  grades  seven  and  eight, 
and  the  selection  of  works  is  excellent,  including  such  authors  as  Alcott, 
Burnett  '  Carroll,'  Craik,    Cooper,  Coffin,  Dickens,  lvi])ling,  Farrar,  Ilenty, 
Hughes,  McCook,  Wiggin,  Rusl-in,  Stockton  and  Wood." 

Milwaukee  Public  Librabt. 

The  present  librarian  was  formerly  .superintendent  of  schools.  "Jn 
1888  the  present  system  of  issuini;-  books  to  the  school  children  was 
begun."  "  Miss  Stearns,  the  superintendent  of  the  circulating  department, 
visits  a  school  and  interests  the  teachers  of  the  third  grade  and  upwards 
in  the  idea  of  placing  good  books  in  the  hands  of  their  pupils.  The  teachers 
then  give  a  library  card  to  each  child.  The  Library  urged  the  teachers  not 
to  sign  the  guarantee  card  themselves,  but  to  have  this  done  by  the  parents. 
This  gains  the  consent  of  the  parents  to  the  extra  reading  of  the  child, 
and  relieves  the  teachers  of  responsibility  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  tends 
to  develop  an  interest  in  the  child  and  his  doings  at  his  home.  The  cards 
being  issued,  the  teacher  goes  to  the  library,  and,  being  admitted  to  the 
shelves,  selects  books  enough  to  go  round  her  class.  Of  course  the  excellence 
of  the  selection  as  to  the  grade  of  books  and  their  suitability  to  the  children 
varies  with  the  character  of  the  teacher.  The  library  attempts  some  assist- 
ance by  publishing  numerous  lists  of  good  books  for  young  folks."  (Among 
these  are  'Picture  books  for  very  little  children,'  'Good  books  for  boys 
and  girls ' — about  200  volumes — and  the  following,  prepared  by  Miss  Lntic 
E.  Stearns  :  'Memorial  Day,'  'Christmas  Day,'  'Thanksgiving  Day.'  There 
is  also  a  beautiful  catalogue  of  Books  for  Young  People  in  the  Public  Library 
(62pp.  Bvo.),  prepared  by  a  former  librarian,  Miss  West,  at  the  request  of 
a  former  superintendent  of  schools,  Mr.  Anderson.) 

''The  books  selected  by  the  teacher  are  placed  in  well-made  boxes  14 
by  20  by  12  inches  ;  these  boxes  are  strengthened  cri  tlie  outside  all  round 
the  top  and  bottom,  and  are  furnished  with  strong  hin-jjes  and  hasps,  and 
with  padlocks  for  fastening  .  .  .  they  are  then  sent  by  the  library  to 
the  teacher  at  her  school."  A  record  is  made  of  these  loans  at  the  library, 
and  a  register  forwarded  with  the  books,  in  which  the  teacher  records  the 
use  made  of  the  books.  They  are  changed  after  eight  weeks.  Pictures 
from  disused  journals  are  also  pasted  on  sheets,  and  portfolios  of  them 
lent  to  schools — fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  per  week  being  allowed  by  the 
teachers  to  the  children  to  handle  and  enjoy  them.  "The  great  success 
of  tliis  work  is  due  to  the  earnest  and  enthusiastic  labour  of  Miss  West  and 
her  assistant.  Miss  Stearns. 

"  In  1888.  2.235  books  were  given  out  6.728  times.  In  1894,  14,080  books 
were  given  out  42.86^  times,  by  153  teachers  in  36  public  schools,  one 
parochial  school,  and  one  Sunday  school.  In  1897,  22,955  books  were  issued 
87,631  times." 

Public  Library,  St.  Louis. 

Founded  in  1865  bv  the  Public  School  Library  Society,  this  library  was 
turned  over  to  the  Board  of  PubHc  Schools  in  1869.  The  reference  room 
and  reading  room  were  made  free  in  1874,  and  in  1894  the  institution 
became  the'^Public  Library,  to  be  supported  by  a  tax  of  1-5  of  a  mill,  on  a 

all  taxable   property  in  the  city.     The  income  from   this  is  £60,000  and  W 

increasing-.  ,,.,.,<.         i     .i.    ,.,. 

"  We  have  always  endeavoured,"  says  the  librarian,     to  make  the  library 
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serviceable  in  the  schools — to  make  it,  in  fact,  what  it  ought  to  bt,  an 
essential  supplement  to  the  pubhc  school  system.  Until  three  years  ago 
the  subscription  fee  was  an  insuperable  obstacle.  Now  the  only  difficulty 
we  have  to  encounter  is  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  teachers." 

Last  autumn,  in  conference  with  the  principals  of  schools,  lists  of  books 
for  the  first  four  grades  were  drawn  up.  To  each  school  four  sets  of  books, 
thirty  in  a  set,  have  been  sent.  A  lady  is  in  charge  of  the  juvenile  de- 
partment, and  visits  the  schools  to  learn  how  the  books  are  used.  The 
superintendent  of  schools  is  veiy  favourable  to  this  work.  A  magazine, 
comparable  in  appearance  to  our  sixpenny  English  magazines,  is  published 
at  the  library  as  its  official  organ  ;  this  is  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  library.  A  marked  copy  of  Sargent's  "  Reading  for  the 
Young,"  checked  to  indicate  what  is  on  the  shelves,  is  supplied  to  schools. 
A  special  room  for  children  has  been  opened,  and  a  striking  illustrated 
advertisement  of  the  room  and  its  uses  appeared  in  the  "  St.  Louis  Republic  " 
for  19th  December  last.  The  "  St.  Louis  Public  Library  Magazine "  for 
December,  1897,  contains  a  paper  by  the  librarian,  entitled  "  Books  and  Text- 
books :  The  Library  as  a  Factor  in  Education,"  in  which  his  views  are  stated 
at  length.     The  extreme  views  herein  advocated  are  summed  up  at  the  close. 

"Let,  then,  lesson-books  and  lesson-hearers  depart  and  reading-books  anJ 
teachers  come  in." 

The  school  use  in  the  circulating  department  for  the  year  ending  April 
30,  1896,  was  5,917. 

Clevelajstd  Public  Library. 

"  The  co-operation  of  the  library  with  the  schools  in  Cleveland  practically 
began  in  1884,  with  the  issue  of  teachers'  cards,  entitling  the  holder  to 
draw  five  books  at  a  time.  Some  three  or  four  years  later  came  the  next 
important  step,  the  issuing  of  books  to  the  schools  in  sets  of  from  twenty 
to  fifty,  to  be  re-issued  to  the  pupils  ;  the  results  of  this  plan  proved  so 
satisfactory  to  the  teachers,  in  spite  of  the  responsibility  for  the  books  which 
it  entailed,  that  almost  from  the  beginning  the  demand  for  books  for  the 
schools  has  been  greater  than  the  library  could  meet.  The  best  books 
are  duplicated  largely  for  this  use  ;  for  instance,  the  shelf  list  shows  178 
copies  of  '  Little  Women,'  and  several  hundred  volumes  of  Pratt's  'American 

History '  stories In  January,  1896,  the  Central  High  School  and 

the  library  joined  hands  in  establishing  a  branch  library  for  the  use  of  the 
school.  The  school  furnished  the  room  and  the  greater  number  of  the 
books,  while  one  of  the  regular  assistants  of  the  library  has  charge  of  the 
work,  which  is  done  according  to  our  regular  methods.  This  branch  has 
so  grown  in  importance  that  it  now  contains  3,500  volumes  belonging  to  the 
school,  and  about  1,000  more  loaned  from  the  library ;  each  day,  while 
school  is  in  session,  books  are  sent  out  from  the  main  library  to  fill  any  tem- 
porary demand.  The  reports  show  an  average  daily  reference  attendance 
of  over  225  throughout  the  past  term,  and  an  average  daily  issue  of  115 
books  for  home  use.  The  reading  lists  which  the  high  school  has  pub- 
lished for  each  grade,  with  helpful  suggestions  about  reading,  have  done 
much  to  guide  the  pupils  in  their  selection  of  books. 

The  normal  school  is  looking  more  and  more  to  the  library  as  a  fruitful 
resource.     ...  _  _  ^_  • 

The  teachers'  reading  room,  equipped  with  the  leading  school  journals  ami 
a  reference  library  of  several  hundred  pedagogical  works,  has  been  moved 
from  the  school  headquarters,  .  .  .  into  the  alcove  of  the  library,  which 
contains  the  books  on  education,  and  this  has  tended  to  bring  the  teachers 
into  closer  touch  with  tlie  library.     .     .     . 

A  plan  of  organising  reading  committees  of  the  toachers  best  qualified 
to  pass  judgment  on  every  juvenile  book  put  into  the  library,  has  the  hearty 
support  of  the  school  authorities,  and  the  first  steps  have  been  taken  toward 
putting  it  into  operation." 

A  Library  League,  with  a  simple  pledge  against  careless  handling  of 
books,  and  in  favour  of  interesting  others  in  the  love  of  them,  has  been 
formed  bv  Mr.  W.  H.  Brett,  the  librarian,  and  some  thousands  of  children 
have  been  enrolled  as  members.  The  teachers  in  schools  have  helped  to 
make  the  League  and  its  pledge  widely  known. 
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Hartford  PtrBLic  Library. 

The  principal  of  a  school  began  to  borrow  ten  or  twelve  books  at  a  time, 

for  use  of  classes  in  the  geography  of  the  United  States,  in  October,  1884. 

*  In  1889,  classes  in  other  schools  began  to  borrow  for  like  purposes.     Between 

November,  1890,  and  June,  1891,   1,000  volumes  were  charged  on  school 

cards. 

"  During  the  summer  before  we  opened  as  a  free  libraiy,  we  printed  a 
classified  author-list  for  children  in  a  pamphlet  of  93  pages.  It  began  with 
a  friendly  talk  on  reading,  and,  after  the  books  on  the  history  of  a  country, 
gave  a  list  of  stories  or  biography  illustrating  it.       ... 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  for  several  years  of  spending  an  afternoon  in 
the  school  hall,  talking  with  the  boys  and  girls  about  the  lists  of  books 
that  they  road  which  they  prepare  for  their  teachers.  They  are  asked  to 
give,  besides  the  titles,  their  reasons  for  liking  their  favourites,  and  what 
characters  they  have  found  in  stories  who  they  wish  were  their  friends." 
(Prizes  are  given  for  the  best  account  of  a  book  read  during  the  year.) 
Copies  of  lists  on  out-of-door  books  and  vacation  reading  in  histoiy  are 
sent  to  one  school  for  distribution  before  the  summer  holidays ;  Christmas 
stories  and  poems  before  the  Christmas  holidays. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  schools  in  1894  included  debates,  and  boys 
and  girls  spent  much  time  at  the  public  libraiy  looking  up  matter  for  these 
debates.  "  The  principals  of  the  schools  have  asked  for  50  copies  each  of 
school  editions  of  Burroughs'  'Birds  and  Bees,'  'Robinson  Crusoe'  [and 
many  other  standard  children's  books].  The  principals  at  their  meetings 
arrange  which  school  is  to  have  certain  books  for  the  next  month."  At  one 
time,  the  principals  asked  that  during  term  time  only  one  book  a  week 
should  be  lent  to  school  children.  This  rule  was  adopted  to  counteract 
excessive  reading  and  greatly  reduced  the  circulation  among  children. 
"  Teachers  may  take  out  as  many  books  at  a  time  for  school  work  as  they 
please,  but  must  return  or  present  them  for  renewal  at  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night."    "The  teachers  often  send  to  us  for  50  books  at  a  time." 

"  The  teachers  have  aided  in  every  way  our  efforts  to  make  the  library 
a  part  of  the  school  system." 

"  One  of  the  school  principals  has  been  a  member  of  our  Board  of  Directors 
for  several  years,  and  his  suggestions  are  always  practical  and  useful.  An 
intimate  personal  relation  between  the  library  staff  and  pupils  is  encouraged 
by  tlie  teachers,  and  invitations  to  visit  schools  or  listen  to  debates  are  often 
sent  to  the  library." 

Utica  Public  Library,  K.Y. 

Courses  of  reading  are  published  for  the  schools.  ''  The  first  course  is 
for  children  in  the  four  highest  grades  of  the  grammar  schools,  and  the 
books  in  this  list  are  read  and  discussed  in  the  class-room  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  teacher,  the  purpose  being  to  lead  the  children  into  methods 
of  careful  reading,  as  well  as  to  help  them  in  their  language  work ;  for 
instance,  in  methods  of  expression  and  selection  of  words  and  the  use  of 
synonyms. 

"  The  second  course  is  for  the  lower  grades,  and  is  also  extended  into  the 
sixth,  which  is  the  lowest  grade  taking  the  first  course.  The  books  in  this 
course  are  read  aloud  by  the  teacher  to  the  pupils  and  then  discussed  in 
the  class  ;  and  in  the  lower  grades,  after  a  considerable  part  of  the  book 
has  been  read,  the  children  are  requested  to  repeat  the  substance  of  what 
they  have  read,  in  their  own  language,  the  intention  being  to  cultivate  their 
powers  of  attention  as  well  as  their  powers  of  oral  expression. 

"  The  third  course  consists  of  books  to  be  read  by  the  pupils  outside  of 
the  schoolroom.  Books  listed  in  [a  printed  pamphlet  supplied  to  the  schools] 
are  adjusted  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  age  of  the  pupils  in  the  respective 
grades.  At  least  two  books  in  each  term  must  be  read  outside  of  school 
by  the  pupils  in  the  second  and  third  grades,  and  the  pupils  in  each  division 
of  the  higher  grades  through  the  grammar  school  courso.       .     .     , 

The  teachers  are  required  to  ascertain  that  the  out-of-school  reading  of 
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scliulars  has  been  profitably  done.  Pupils  may  read  more  than  the 
proscribed  books,  but  excessive  reading  is  discouraged.  Duplicate  copies 
from  two  to  twenty-eight,  according  to  the  popularity  of  the  books,  are  pro- 
vided for  children's  use.  Prizes  have  been  offered  to  stimulate  interest  in# 
reading  American  history  and  kindred  subjects,  and  have  had  a  good  effect. 
Lists  of  books  on  special  topics  are  prepared  for  the  high  school  classes. 
It  is  intended  to  open  a  children's  reading-room,  and  to  undertake  the 
circulation  of  mounted  photographs  and  illustrations  as  soon  as  means 
permit." 

The  folloving  are  a  few  examples  of  works  from  the  printed  list  of  courses 
of  reading  :  — 

Class  Readixg. — Burrough's  Birds  and  Bees,  Eggleston's  First  Book  in 
American  Historij,  Scott's  Talisman,  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare, 
Irving's  Sketch  Book. 

Foil  Tkaciiers  to  Read  to  Pupils. — Abbot's  Alexander  the  Great, 
Ruskin's  King  of  the  Golden  Eiver,  Buckley's  Through  Magic  Glasses,  Long- 
fellow's Hiaxvatha. 

Out  of  School  Reading. — Johonnot's  Friends  in  Feather  and  Fur, 
Carroll's  Alice  in  Wonderland,  Winslow's  Fairy  Geography,  Wood's  My 
Backyard  Zoo,  Blaisdell's  Stories  of  the  Civil  War,  Irving's  Mahomet, 
Parton's  Captains  of  Industry. 

Other  American  Libraries. 
In  the  course  of  the  preceding  accounts  of  what  has  been  done  in 
American  public  libraries,  most  of  tlie  methods  of  working  with  the 
schools  have  been  described;  it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  do 
more  than  indicate  where  similar  methods  have  been  adopted.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  this  information  is  necessarily  incomplete,  and  at 
the  besit  can  only  be  considered  representative. 

Teachers'  cards  are  in  use  at  the  following  places.     (Note  that  the 
numbers  after  the  names  indicate  only  how  many  books  one  teacher 
may  take  out ;  the  letter  "  n  "  indicates  no  limit.) :  — 
Brooklyn  (Pratt  Institute)  6. 
Cambridge  Public  Library  (Mass.) 

For  High  and  Grammar  Schools  10. 
For  Primary  Schools  4. 
Concord  Free  Library  6. 
Dayton  Public  Library  (Ohio). 
Duluth  Public  Library  (Minn.)  20. 
Gloversville  Free  Library  (N.Y.). 
For  personal  use,  5. 
For  class  use,  n. 
Jersey  City  Free  Public  Library  (N.J.). 
For  personal  use,  6. 
For  class  use,  n. 
Manchester  City  Libraiy  (N.H.),  6. 
Minneapolis  Public  Libraiy,  4. 
Newark  Free  Public  Library. 
New  Haven  Free  Public  Library  (Conn.),  5. 
Norwich,  Otis  Library  (Conn.),  6. 
Omaha  Public  Library. 
Providence  Public  Library  (R.I.). 
For  personal  use,  L 
For  claas  use,  10  or  more. 
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Rutland  Free  Library  Association. 

Sacramento  Free  Public  Library  (Cal.j. 

Salem  Public  Library  (Mass.),  6. 

Seattle  Public  Library  (Washington),  6. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Ostcrhout  Free  Library  (Pa.). 
Branch  libraries  in  schools  have  been  established  at — 

Buffalo  Public  Library. 

Burlington,  Fletcher  Free  Library   ("Vermont). 

Grand  Rapids  Public  Library  (Mich.). 

Minneapolis  Public  Library. 

Newark  Free  Public  Library  (N.J.). 

New  Haven  Free  Public  Library  (Conn.). 

Peoria  Public  Library  (111.), 
and    at    Buffalo,    Minneapolis,    and    Newark,    the    libraries    are    very 
frequently  changed. 

School  deliveries  of  books  from  a  common  stock  are  in  operativ/ii 
at:  — 

Brookline  Public  Libx-ary  (Mass.). 

Buffalo  Public  Libraiy  (High  Schools  only). 

New  York  Free  Circulating  Library. 

San  Francisco  Free  Public  Library. 
In  the  last-named  place  the  system  in  vogue  appears  to  make  a 
tolerably  near  approach  to  the  Bootle  system.  The  teacher  induces  his 
scholars  to  acquire  tickets  under  the  ordinary  rules,  and  collects  the 
tickets  in  a  class  a<s  authority  to  obtain  books  from  the  library,  which 
are  then  distributed  to  the  pupils  at  school. 

Children's  libraries,  or  separate  departments   for  children  exist  at 
the  following  places:  — 

Brooklyn,  Pratt  Institute,  where  no  guarantor  is  now  required. 

Minneapolis  Public  Library. 

Seattle  Public  Library  (Washington). 

Special  catalogues  of  books  for  children  are  published  at — 

Brooklyn,  Pratt  Institute. 

Gloversville  Free  Library  (N.Y.). 

Grand  Rapids  Public  Library  (Mich.). 

New  Haven  Free  Public  Library  (Conn.). 

Omaha  Public  Library. 

Peoria  Public  Library  (111.). 

Providence  Public  Library  (R.I.). 

Rutland  Free  Library  Association. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Osterhout  Free  Library  (Pa.). 
In  several  of  these  lists  the  works  are  classified  by  their  snaitibiliiy 
to  different  gi'ades. 

Lists  on  special  topics,  printed  or  type-written,  are  supplied  to  schQi--U 

from — 

Brookline  Public  Library  (Mass.). 
Helena  Public  Library  (Montana). 
Newark  Free  Public  Library  (N.J.). 
New  Orleans,  Fisk  Free  and  Public  Library. 
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New  York  Free  Circulating  Library. 

Norwich,  Otis  Library  (Conn.). 

Salem  Public  Library  (Mass.). 

San  Francisco  Free  Public  Library. 
Home  reading  courses,  with  references  to  public  library  copies,  are 
supplied  to  teachers  at  Gloversville  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
Class  or  school  reference  work  is  undertaken  at — 

Brooklin©  Public  Library  (Mass.). 

Buffalo,  Grosvenor  Public  Library. 

Butte  City  Public  Library  (Montana). 

Gloversville  Free  Libraiy  (N.Y.). 

Newark  Free  Public  Library  (N.  J.). 

New  Orleans,  Fisk  Free  and  Public  Library. 

Providence  Public  Library  (R.I.). 

Rutland  Free  Library  Association. 
The  question  of  commencing  relations  with  the  public  schools  is  under 
consideration  by  the  managers  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  Balti- 
more ;  and  at  Helena  and  Butte  City,  in  the  State  of  Montana,  praise- 
worthy efforts  are  being  made  to  bring  about  a  closer  union  of  the 
school  and  library  work. 

Some  additional  figures  as  to  the  extent  of  a  year's  circulation  of 
books  throug^h  the  schools  in  certain  American  libraries  are  now  given. 


■ 

Clrcul 
by  Teachers' 
cards 

ation 

otherwise 

Remarks. 

Brooklyn,  Pratt  Institute  -       -        -        - 

— 

— 

0,831  child  borrowers. 

Burlington,  Fletclier  Library    - 

820 

52,829 

- 

Dayton  Pul)lic  Library      .... 

— 

- 

14,754  vols,  issued 

Gloversville  Fret  Library 

1,293 

894 

— 

Grand  Rapids  Public  Library   - 

1,960 

32,359 

("7,385  vohmies  in  35 
\  schools. 

Manchester  City  Library  .        .        .        - 

770 

- 

- 

Minneapolis  Public  Library 

-. 

- 

Stations  in  12  schools. 

Newark  Free  Public  Library     - 

2,926 

- 

- 

New  Haven  Public  Library 

New  York  Free  Circulating  Library 

Norwich,  Otis  Library       .... 

- 

800 

(per  month) 

7,299 

(in  seven  months) 

26,525 

- 

Peoria  Public  Library        .... 
Rutland  Free  Library  Association    - 

3,236 

2,043 
1      (one  month) 

— 

San  Francisco  Free  Public  Library  - 

- 

2,476 

— 

At  the  Pratt  Institute,  Brooldyn,  normal  students  of  the  institute 
may  borrow  to  the  extent  of  three  volumes  other  than  fiction. 

The  librarians  at  the  public  libraries  of  Burlington,  Hartford,  Glovers- 
ville, and  doubtless  in  many  other  places,  cultivate  close  personal 
relations  with  the  public  school  teachers. 

From  the  Brookline  Public  Library  a  pretty  leaflet  of  informatioH 
about  "  The  Schools  and  th©  Library  "  is  circulated.     This  remark  of 
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the  librarian's  is  to  be  commended,  "I  hope  teachers  will  feel  free  to 
suggest  ways  in  which  the  library  may  co-operate  more  effectually  with 
the  schools.  The  first  step,  however,  should  be  a  knowledge  of  the 
library  by  the  teachers  themselves." 

For  three  or  four  years  past  the  "  Library  Journal,"  the  or'i-an  of 
the  American  Library  Association,  has  devoted  a  special  number  once 
a  year,  called  the  "  School  Number,"  to  the  consideration  of  public 
library  and  public  school  relations.  Adopting  a  suggestion  of  the 
publisher  of  that  jom-nal  (Mr.  Bowker,  of  New  York),  Miss  C.  M.  Hewins 
librarian  of  the  Hai-tford  Public  Library,  has  collected  a  large  body  of 
children's  criticisms  on  books  read  by  them.  These  are  embodied  in 
a  paper  which  she  prepared  for  and  read  at  the  second  International 
Conference  of  Librarians  in  London  last  July.  It  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished in  the  transactions  of  the  conference.  I  regret  that  space  does 
not  allow  of  free  quotations  from  the  proof  copy  I  have  been  permitted 
by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  Y.  W.  MacAlister  to  see.  It  s  one  of  the  most 
important  contributions  to  the  question — What  should  children  read? 
that  has  appeared.  Other  good  papers,  English  and  American,  are 
indicated  in  the  select  list  printed  as  an  appendix  to  this  paper. 

Minnesota  State  Commission. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  regards  this  subject  as  being  of  so  much 
importance  that  it  has  appointed  a  State  Commission  for  Public  School 
Libraries,  which  consists  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and 
the  presidents  of  the  four  State  normal  schools.       The  Commission 

"have  made  an  improved  list  of  books  adapted  to  the  several  grades 

of  youth  attending  school." 

The  National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States  has  lately 
establisheii  a  library  section  of  its  organisation,  thus  acknowledging 
emphatically  the  educational  standing  of  the  librarian. 

Some  Opinions  op  Educators. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  opinions  of  schoolmasters  and  educational 
experts  on  the  advantages  obtained  by  extending  the  operations  of  the 
Public  Library  to  the  children  in  the  Schools,  and  on  the  value  of 
some  of  the  methods  above  described,  may  not  unfittingly  be  given  here 

A  schoolmaster  at  Leyton  wrote  to  the  Public  Librarian:  — 

"  Often  the  volumes  are  brought  to  school  by  the  boys,  and  I  have  fre 
quently  been  most  agreeably  astonished  at  the  valuable  and  excellent 
character  of  the  volumes  so  received.  Several  obtain  books  which  illustrate 
the  class  subjects  taught  here,  some  select  volumes  containing  further  in- 
formation on  any  current  topic  or  subject  recently  touched  upon  by  their 
teachers."  Another  schoolmaster  wrote:  "I  consider  that  throwing  open 
the  splendid  collection  of  juvenile  literature  you  have  to  the  scholars  in  the 
district  is  the  greatest  boon  the  children  have  ever  received.  Before  this 
privilege  was  granted  them,  I  was  continually  taking  from  them  tlie  usual 
penny  dreadful.  I  have  not  seen  such  a  thing  in  the  school  this  year. 
Instead,  I  find  upon  their  desks  books  by  Ballantyne,  Henty,  Kingston, 
Marryat.  Fenn,  Kipling,  Jules  Verne,  Mark  Twain,  Mayne  Eeid,  Colling- 
wood,  etc." 
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The  following  document  is  of  interest  as  presenting  a  teacher's  view 
of  the  Bootle  system  :  — 

Report  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Miles,  headmaster  of  the  Bedford  Road  Board 
School,  Bootle,  on  the  working  of  the  Bootle  book  delivery  system, 
which  has  been  in  operation  between  that  school  and  the  Public  Frea 
Library  during  the  past  three  years :  — 

From  the  teacher's  point  of  view,  nothing  but  praise  can  be  forthcoming 
for  a  system  yielding  such  advantages  to  his  scholars  and  himself  as  must, 
be  derived  from  an  affiliation  of  the  school  to  the  PubUc  Free  Library. 

To  be  relieved  from  tli,e  necessity  of  frequemJy  holdmg  school  concerts, 
or  resorting  to  other  means  oi  raising  money  foi  the  purpose  of  keeping  a 
school  librarj'  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  is  not  the  least  of  many  advantages 
acciniing  from  such  a  system.  No  school,  however  favourably  circumstanced, 
could  ever  hope  to  vie  with  tlie  free  library  of  the  borough  in  which  it 
may  be  situated,  in  all  tliat  goes  to  make  up  the  essentials  of  a  good  and 
complete  library. 

Speaking  first  of  the  books  themselves,  they  ars  numerous,  more  than 
2,500  finding  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of  the  juvenile  section  of  tlie  Bootle 
Library.  There  is,  therefore,  no  lack  of  variety.  They  are  carefully 
selected,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  juvende  readers,  strongly  bound,  re- 
placed by  new  copies  as  often  as  necessary,  and  in  the  case  of  favourite 
books  extensively  duplicated.  Books  newly  issued  from  the  press  are  also 
trequently  added. 

The  system  of  collection  and  distribution  is  simple  and  convenient.  The 
school  being  made  a  deliveiy  centre  ;  the  special  and  in  many  cases  lengthy 
journey  on  the  part  of  tli,e  scholars  to  the  central  library  is  obviated.  In 
this  way  the  special  influence  which,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  the  teachers 
can  exercise  over  their  scholars,  becomes  an  imiiortant  factor  in  inducing 
them  to  become  borrowers  and  readers.  Regularity  in  the  return  of  books 
is  secured  by  the  supervision  of  the  teachers,  and  fines,  which,  under  less 
favourable  circumstances,  would  only  too  readily  act  as  a  deterrent,  are 
minimised  or  avoided. 

As  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  ordinary  work  of  the  school,  the  library  occupies 
a  prominent  place.  The  children  have  the  benefit  of  the  teachers'  guid- 
ance in  their  selection  of  books,  and  in  view  of  the  increased  importance 
attaching  to  object  lessons  and  the  teaching  of  science,  it  becomes  an  easy 
matter  for  the  teacher  to  recommend  books  to  supplement  his  own  teach- 
ino-,  not  only  in  these  subjects,  but  throughout  tlie  curriculum  of  the  school, 
even  to  the  extent  of  indicating  tiue  and  catalogue  number. 

Silent  reading  under  supervision  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  pi«-i»surable  as 
well  as  a  profitable  exercise,  producing  as  ifc  does  a  love  for  reading,  and  a 
self-reliance  often  lacking  in  the  oral  reading  lessons.  It  has  been  found 
by  experience  that  the  promise  of  a  '  silent  reading '  lesson,  in  which  each 
scholar  uses  his  libraiy  book,  lias  become  an  inducement  to  be  present  at 
school  on  Friday  afternoons. 

The  head-teachers  further  report  a  marked  improvement  in  both  the 
reading  and  composition  of  the  upper  classes  since  the  introduction  of  the 
j)resent  system  into  tli^e  schools.  That  the  work  in  these  subjects  has  been 
influenced  for  good  is  certain,  but  how  much  of  that  improvement  is  attri- 
butable to  the  increase  of  home  reading  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  Another 
and  most  encouraging  feature  is  the  fact  that  on  leaving  school  the  scholars' 
connection  with  the  public  library  does  not  cease.  They  are  permitted  to 
use  the  same  ticket  of  membership,  which  now  gives  them  access  to  the 
verv  much  wider  range  of  literature  found  on  the  shelves  of  the  adult  sec- 
tion of  the  library. 

Mr.  George  W.  Peckham,  librarian  of  the  Milwaukee  Public  Library, 
and  formerly  Superintendent  of  Schools,  discusses  some  advantiages  and 
some  dangers  of  the  circuh-^ting  school  library  system  as  organised  in 
his  citv. 
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••  There  is  no  work  that  the  library  undertakes,"'  says  lie,  "•  that  is  (in  our 
■opinion)  productive  of  so  much  good  and  costs  so  little.  ...  I  suppose 
that  it  is  as  true  in  England  as  it  is  in  the  United  States  that  the  children 
are  receiving  as  much  as  they  can  assimilate  in  the  way  of  school  work  in 
school  hours  .  .  .  and  it  is  poor  policy  to  increase  the  tasks  already 
given  them.  There  is  one  other  consideration  that  should  appeal  to  every 
Englishman — viz.,  our  school  work  necessarily  treats  children  in  groups,  ami 
entirely  overlooks  the  question  of  developing  the  individual  talents  of  tho 
children.  The  libraiy  comes  in  to  supply  this  deficiency.  Ordinary  school 
Readers  may  furnish  interesting  reading  for  the  children' in  a  form,  and  may 
be  all  that  these  children  require.  The  fifty  or  sixty  books  from  the  pul>lio 
library,  covering  the  various  tields  of  human  activity,  give  the  other  children 
just  what  they  need.  You  may  turn  a  paster  in  tlie  bindery  into  a  Michael 
Faraday.  I  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  this  consideration.  To  accom- 
plish these  results,  we  depend  upon  arousing  the  enthusiasm  and  interest  of 
the  teachers  of  the  various  schools  ratlier  than  upon  the  school  regulations. 

The  chief  danger  to  the  working  of  the  scheme  is  that  the  teacher  is  apt 
to  select  such  books  for  the  children  as  she  thinks  they  ouglit  to  like,  without; 
considering  wliat  they  do  like.  The  well-meant  determination  to  impart 
useful  information,  when  the  children  are  craving  fairy  stories  or  tales  of 
adventure,  endangers  the  success  of  the  whole  plan.  The  child  does  plenty 
of  mental  work  in  school  hours.  .  .  .  Some  teachers  have  another  habit 
in  connection  with  this  matter  that  must  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 
When  a  child  brings  back  a  book  that  he  has  read,  lie  is  asked  to  sit  down  \i 
and  write  a  synopsis  of  it.  Such  exercises  may  be  veiy  useful  as  school  work,  || 
but  children  should  not  be  held  to  too  strict  an  account  of  what  they  read."'      •' 

The  special  significance  of  chiss  reference  work  is  excellently  brought 
out  in  the  following  extract  from  a  report  by  'i.lv.  Orr,  teacher  of  science 
in  the  High  School,  Springfield  (Mass.)  :  — • 

''  The  increasing  prominence  of  the  library  as  a  factor  in  school  work  Ls 
Jargely  due  to  the  extension  of  the  so-called  '  laboratory  -method '  to  all 
branches  and  grades  of  study.  The  guiding  principle  of  this  method  is 
that  the  pupil  should,  as  far  as  possible,  gather  his  facts  from  the  original 
sources  in  nature  and  books,  and  compile  these  facts  through  Lis  own  efforts. 
In  school  work  of  this  kind,  the  text-book  serves  mainly  as  an  outline  of 
the  topic.  The  plan  of  procedure  is  as  follows.: — The  teacher  assigns  a  cer- 
tain number  of  topics,  giving  at  the  same  time  the  titles  of  book.s  and 
magazine  articles  which  are  to  be  consulted.  Special  topics  may  be  assigned 
to  separate  pupils.  The  class  may  be  divided  into  sections,  and  each  section 
given  certain  work,  or  the  entire  class  may  be  given  th.e  same  subject.  It 
is  an  excellent  plan  for  teachers  and  librarians  to  prepare  special  catalogues, 
containing  lists  of  books  and  magazines  arranged  under  the  various  topics. 
In  this  way  the  yearly  repetition  of  much  work  may  be  avoided.  In  our 
City  Libraiy  the  required  volumes  are  placed  on  reference  shelves,  or  in 
alcoves,  to  which  students  have  free  access.  The  matter  which  pupils  have 
gathered  is  then  presented  in  recitation,  the  student  using  an  outline. 
The  teacher  makes  such  suggestions  and  criticisms  as  seem  necessary,  and 
in  the  review  the  entire  class  is  expected  to  be  prepared  on  what  has  been' 
presented. 

This  method  of  study  can  be  used  in  nearly  all  kinds  of  work,  but  finds 
its  especial  field  in  science,  history  and  literature.  Teachers  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  system  are  enthusiastic  in  its  praise.  They  find  that  their  pupils 
enter  on  their  work  withi  a  zeal  and  interest  that  the  best  text-book  failed 
to  awaken.  The  children  quiokly  catch  the  spirit  of  the  investigator,  the 
spirit  of  the  seeker  after  truth,  and  thus  l>ecome  students  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word.  The  danger  of  close  aoherence  to  text-book  methods  is  that 
study  becomes  a  'sad  mechanical  exercise,'  acting  nv':e  like  an  opiate 
than  a  stimulant. 

Anyone  who  looks  in  on  our  pupils  gathered  around    the  library  tables 
will  see  that  the  mental  powers  are  being  aroused  and  cjuickened  in  a  most 
helpful  and  healthful  manner.     The  knowledge  that  is  acquired  while  tie 
21ir).  C 
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faculties   are,  as  it  were,    at   a  whits  heat,   is  fused  and  welded  into  the- 
student's  intellectual  make-up,   and  thus  becomes  a  part  of  himself.     The 
proper  preparation  of  matsrial  for  the  class  work  involves  a  valuable  train- 
ing in  arranging  and  classifying  facts  in  logical  order,  while  tJie  recitation 
becomes  an  exercise  in  expression  and  ready  use  of  knowledge. 

The  effect  of  this  research  work  on  the  spirit  of  the  recitation  is  worthj- 
of  mention.  Teachers  know  full  well  the  times  when  dulness  and  inatten- 
tion settle  down  on  a  class.  Wlien  such  moments  threaten,  a  few  pupils 
charged  with  facts  which  they  have  gained  by  their  own  seeking,  will, 
by  their  eagerne.ss  in  reciting,  change  the  entire  situation.  The  wise  teacher 
will  have  liis  reserve  forces  for  such  emergencies,  and  the  library  may  be 
made  his  most  potent  ally." 

At'.  W.  H.  Brett,  the  public  librarian  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  well 
set  forth  the  advantages  of  acce.ss  to  the  public  libraiy  as  against  those 
of  access  to  a  school  library,  pure  and  simple. 

In  a  paper  on  "  Tlie  Relations  of  the  Public  Library  to  the  Public 
Sc]i(X>ls/'  which  -was  published  in  the  Report  of  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  held  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
Febi-uaiy,  1892,  he  says:  — 

'■  The  advantages  of  issuing  [books]  from  a  central  library,  whether  it  be 
the  public  library  or  a  special  one  for  the  purpose,  are  great.  It  assists 
the  teacher  in  the  care  of  books,  and  is  a  check  on  any  negligence.  It  affords 
the  advantage  of  greater  variety,  and  an  opportunity  to  exchange  books- 
when  desired,  and  brings  expert  skill  to  the  work  of  selecting  and  cata- 
loguing. Collections  of  books  would,  of  course,  be  progressively  graded, 
and  in  some  of  the  higher  grades  instruction  might  be  given  in  the  use  of 
reference  books.  The  pupil  entering  tlie  high  school  needs  and  should  be 
prepared  to  use  a  large  librarjf-  A  small  collection  of  books  will  not  meet 
his  requirements.  He  must  look  either  to  the  library  of  the  school  or  the- 
pnblic  library.  The  use  of  the  library  by  the  pupils  of  the  high  school 
is  an  important  and  desiral)le  thing,  but  not  difficult  to  secure.  They  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  it,  and  only  require  the  same  measure  of  courtesy  and 
attention  which  is  due  to  all  its  users.  The  work  in  the  lower  grades  ia 
of  vastly  more  importance.  They  contain  the  vast  majority  who  never 
reach  the  high:  school,  and  include  those  whose  opportunities  are  least  and 
whose  needs  are  greatest." 

Superintendent  A.  K.  Whitcombe,  of  Lowell  (Mass.),  said  in  1892  :  — 

'■  Last  year  I  went  through  the  several  rooms  of  my  school  and  asked  all 
the  scholars  to  wi'ite  on  a  slip  of  paper  the  names  of  the  best  three  books 
which, they  had  ever  read.  These  lists  I  exammed  with  very  great  interest, 
and  I  camiot  tell  you  with  what  siitisfaction  I  found  that  the  whole  catalogue 
did  not  contain  the  name  of  one  book  which  I  could  not  commend.  A 
majority,  indeed,  Avere  from  the  books  with  which  pupils  had  been  supplied 
by  their  teachers,  and  others  were  on  the  same  lines,  proving  that  our 
guidance  was  still  felt,  even  when  pupils  made  their  own  selection.  A 
similar  test  in  a  school  where  no  books  had  been  supplied  by  the  teacher 
showed  a  state  of  affairs  so  different  that  a  comparison  of  the  two  lists 
would  l)e  enough  to  connnce  anyone  of  the  feasibility  of  directing  the  large 
I)art  of  the  reading  of  most  pupils,  and  of  thie  imperative  duty  which  re.st8- 
upon  the  teacher  to  do  this." 

The  Hon.  D.  L.  Kiehle,  State  Superintendent  of  Minnesot-a,  at  the 
same  meeting,  said:  — 

''  Our  country  boys,  who  have  with  short  terms  of  school  learned  some 
arithmetic  and  geograj.ihy,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  giving  the  hours  of 
long  winter  evenings  to  good  books,  have  cultivated  vigorous  appetites  for" 
reading,  give  greater  promise  of  succes.s  as  students  than  others  who  have 
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beeii  long  in  school  and  under  the  control  of  the  schoul  have  learned  iiiii.-h 
from  text-books." 

Commissioner  Harris  iu  1890  said:  — 

"I  think  that  our  national  system  of  education,  or  the  system  and 
methods  generally  prevalent  in  the  United  States,  is  destined  to  be  vastly 
improved  by  the  eti'orts  of  librarians.  What  is  called  the  '  seminary '  metholl 
— the  method  of  studying  up  a  topic,  mastering  the  wealth  of  knowledge 
extant  on  the  subject,  sifting  and  criticising  whiat  is  recorded,  and  verifying 
what  is  true  by  experiment — such  a  method  can  be  carried  out  (inly  by 
the  aid  of  a  library,  and  it  makes  the  library  an  essential  instniment  of 
school  work.  At  present  it  is  quite  well  developed  in  some  universities 
(as  at  John  Hopkins  and  Harvard,  and  some  others).  But  it  can  oljviously 
be  extended  with  profit  to  all  colleges  and  in  some  degree  to  high  .schools, 
j'-es,  and  even  to  lower  schools.  The  librarian  and  the  teacher  working 
together  can  make  tliis  needed  extension,  and  realise  new  and  valuable 
features  in  our  American  school  methods." 

SUMMART  AND  CRITICISM  OF  METHODS. 

From  what  has  gone  before,  it  is  clear  that  the  educational  value  of 
a  public  library  is  not  limited  to  persons  who  have  left  sdhool ;  that 
botli  teachers  and  librarians  have  begun  to  leani  that  their  best  work 
is  done  in  co-operating  with  each  other  to  f<:)ster  and  satisfy  a  craving 
for  good  books ;  and  that  this  co-operabion  is  possible  by  a  variety  of 
methods.  Probably  the  stage  of  experiment  is  not  yet  passed,  but 
succesii  has  to  so  great  a  degree  attended  certain  experimental  methods 
that  they  may  now  be  considered  to  rank  among  educational  discoveries. 
The  more  important  of  these  are  :  — 

1.  School  libraries,  temporarily  deposited  and  ocavsionaliy  changed. 

2.  School  deliveries  of  books  to  individual  scholars. 

3.  The  teachers'  card  sy.stem  of  loans. 

4.  Cla.S3  reference  work. 

5.  Libraiy  lessons. 

Leeds  and  Detroit  furnish  good  instances  of  the  first,  Bootle  of  the 
second,  most  American  libraries  of  the  third  and  fourth,  and  Cardiff  of 
the  fifth,  which  is  perhaps  only  a  modification  of  the  fourth  method. 

In  respect  to  the  first  method,  there  is  a  wide  aitference  of  custom 
in  England  and  America  as  to  the  furnishing  of  books  for  such  libraries. 
Many  of  the  American  libraries  provide  a  comparatively  limited  number 
of  works  for  school  use,  but  a  very  large  number  of  copies,  sufficient  to 
supply  a  cla.ss  during  a  reading  lesson.  In  England,  as  a  rule,  veiy 
few  copies  of  any  work  are  provided,  but  there  is  a  large  range  of 
choice.  Judging  from  remarks  made  by  certain  correspondents,  it 
would  .seem  that  even  in  America  there  is  a  growing  opinion  that  the 
P'-ovisiou  of  any  book  of  which  fifty  copies  would  be  required  is  rather 
the  work  of  the  .school  authoz'ities  than  of  the  public  librarj'  authority  ; 
certainly  that  view  would  be  strongly  held  among  English  librarians. 
On  the  other  hand,  Englisth  library  managers  would  do  well  to  consider 
whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  supply  copies  of  certain  books  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  allow  several  scholars  to  be  reading  the  .same  work, 
out  of  school  hours,  at  about  the  same  time.  There  would  be  obvious 
advantages,  the  chief  perhaps  that  lx)ys  or  girls  could  talk  to  each  other 
more  freely  about  tJieir  reading,  and  so  benefit  the  more. 
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An  objection  has  been  raised  against  the  second  method  by  the  libra- 
rian of  a  large  town,  which  may  be  stated  in  his  own  words.  "  At  least 
10,000  books  would  be  required  by  our  schools,  the  storage  of  which 
and  continual  and  heavy  work  of  sending  out  and  returning  from  some 
fifty  schools  would  be  impossible  without  a  greet  addition  to  our  staff, 
and  shelving  for  books,  which  would  more  than  double  the  expenditure 
upon  the  books,  as  well  as  interfere  with  the  general  work  of  the  libra- 
ries." Branch  libraries  in  schools  are  advocated  in  lieu  of  deliveries  by 
the  objector,  thus  nullifying  much  of  his  criticism  ;  the  difference  in  cost 
would  not  be  great  in  the  two  systems,  though  its  incidence  would  be 
heavy,  in  one  case  on  the  library  authority,  in  the  other  on  the  school 
authority.  In  the  case  of  school  branches  the  main  part  of  the  paid 
labour  would  be  avoided  by  placing  the  burden  on  the  teachers — a 
way  out  of  a  difficulty  not  calculated  to  forward  the  interests  of  the 
libraries  or  the  scbolars. 

To  place  too  much  responsibility  for  ths  safety  of  the  books  on  the 
t-eachers  is  another  way  to  hinder  success.  It  is  significant  that  an 
enquiry  made  in  the  public  schools  of  Newark,  N.J.,  elicited  the  fact 
that  13  out  of  33  principals  preferred  to  be  excused  from  taking  the 
responsibility  for  th.e  circulation  of  library  books.  It  is,  of  course, 
easv  to  sav  that  the  minority  had  not  a  proper  sense  of  the  teachers' 
vocation,  but  it  is  better  not  to  place  any  obstacle  to  successful  working 
in  the  way,  especially  one  to  which  any  suspicion  of  unfairness  attaches. 
Even  when  the  teachers'  labour  and  resjwnsibility  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  to  use  the  words  of  the  librarian  of  the  Otis  library,  Norwich, 
Cojmecticut,  "  much  depends  on  the  school  teachers  in  library  work, 
and  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  te<achers  in  this  respect." 

Class  reference  work  hardly  exists  in  the  English  public  libraries, 
though  individual  work  inspired  by  teachers  is  common  enough.  Before 
this  could  become  at  all  general,  some  alteration  in  the  way  of  greater 
freedom  would  be  necessary  in  the  Education  Department's  Code.  With ' 
increased  attention  to  the  "  Seminar  "  method  of  instruction,  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  public  library  in  this  conection  must  be  increasingly 
recognised.  Whether  library  lessons,  such,  as  those  given  at  Cardiff, 
should  be  treated  as  a  method  distinct  from  class  reference  work,  I  am 
not  sure,  but  the  good-will  of  the  Education  Department  to  this  latest 
development  of  a  means  of  connection  between  the  public  schools  and 
the  public  library  is  seen  in  the  ease  with  which  the  time-tables  of  the 
Cardiff  schools  were  adjusted  to  allow  of  the  necessary  visits  to  the 
public  library. 

Facilities  for  meeting  on  common  ground  with  public  school  teacher.^? 
are  much  needed  by  librarians.  If  teachers'  associations  would  invite 
the  public  librarian  of  the  district  to  discuss  with  them  the  subject  of 
this  paper,  mutual  advantages  would  result,  not  the  least  of  which  would , 
be  a  closer  personal  relation  between  the  officers  of  two  important  corps 
in  the  educational  army. 
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Who  13  TO  Pat  for  the  Extension  of  Library  Work  to  the  Schools? 

The  public  libraries  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  doing  a  valuable 
work  for  the  adult  population,  a  work  which  naturally  is  growing  in 
extent  from  year  to  year.  The  means  for  carrying  it  on  are  provided 
by  a  local  rate,  which  cannot,  except  in  a  few  tomis,  exceed  one  penny 
in  the  pound  of  the  local  assessment.  The  exceptions  are  towns  which 
have  obtained  special  powers  by  a  local  Act,  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Oldham,  for  example. 

The  amount  produced  is  in  very  many  cases  only  sufficient  to  pay  for 
the  work  now  carried  on,  and  in  some  instances  is  prohibitive  of  any 
movement  to  supply  the  schools  with  books.  What  then  is  to  be  done] 
Clearly  the  most  pressing  need  is  the  abolition  of  the  maximum  rate 
limit  in  the  Public  Librai-ies  Acts.  This,  however,  may  take  time  U> 
accomplish ;  meanwhile  can  the  School  Boards  or  Boards  of  Voluntary 
School  managers  render  any  help?  Is  there  no  Imperial  fund  for 
grants  in  aid  1  The  answer  at  present  is  a  negative  one.  No  doubt  with 
the  education  of  the  public  mind  a  way  will  be  found  for  the  public  libra- 
ries singly  or  conjointly  with  other  educational  authox'ities  to  enter  on 
this  almost  unoccupied  field  for  fniitful  work,  and  the  best  way  to  edu- 
cate opinion  is  to  give  experimental  demonstrations  in  eveiy  locality  of 
the  possibilities  of  productive  use  for  the  additional  income  desired. 

This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  financial 
question,  but  in  comparing  the  progress  of  the  libraries  of  America  and 
of  England  in  respect  of  their  woi'k  for  schools,  it  must  bo  remembered 
that  the  American  libi-aries  ai'e  usually  much  more  liberally  endowed, 
and  supported  by  larger  municipal  funds,  than  those  of  similar  size  in 
this  country;  for  example,  the  town  of  Worcester  (Mass.)  expends 
annually  on  its  public  library  neai'ly  £7,000,  while  Birkenhead,  with  a 
population  almost  the  same,  finds  less  than  £2,500  for  a  like  purpose. 
In  the  Southei-n  and  Western  States  the  contrast  with  England  is  not 
so  great ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  clear  that  a.3  a  whole  the  public  libraries  of 
the  United  Kingdom  are  less  well  supported  financially  than  those  of 
the  United  States. 

John  J.  Oolk. 
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By  ^Messrs.  F.  S.  jNIarvin  and  R.  L.  Morant. 

20.  Recent  Educational  Progress  in  Denmark  (with  maps). 

By  Mr.  .J.  S.  Thornton. 

21.  Education  in  Egypt. 

By  :Mr.  P.  A.  Barnett. 

22.  The  Education  of  Girls  and  Women  in  Spain. 

By  Sefior  don  Fernando  de  Artea^a. 

23.  The  National  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  R.  L.  :Morant. 

24.  The  History  of  the  Manitoba  School  System  and  the  Issues  of  (he  Recent 

Controversy. 

By  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant. 

25.  Arrangements  for  the  admission  of  Women  to  the  chief  Universities  in  the 

British  Empire  and  in  Foreign  Countries. 
By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  with  the  help  of  :Mr.  J.  W.  Longs.lun. 

26.  Appendix  giving  a  list  of  the  chief  official  papers  bearing  on  Education  in 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Prepared  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 


ITiis  volume  (C— 8447)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  Bookseller,  from 

EYRE  AND  SPOTTISWOODE,  EAST  HAKDJNG  STREKT,   FLEET  .STREET,   E.V.  ; 

JOHN   MKNZIES  &  Co.,  12,  IlAXOVEK  STREET.  EDlN'BlIUJII  : 

HODGES,  FIGGIS,  &  Co.,  LIMITED,  104,  GRAFTON  STRE?;T,  DUBLIN. 

Price  3s.  4cl.  ;  Post  free  Sv.    I  Of/. 


Volume  2  of  Special  Reports  contains  the  following 

papers : — 

1.  The  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Ait,   1889  :    Its  Ori";in  and  Working. 

Contributed  by  tlie  Charity  Couinussioners  for  England  and  "Wales. 

2.  The  London  Polvtechnic  Institutes  (with  illustrations). 

By  Mr.  Sidney  Webb. 

3.  The  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science. 

By  Mr.  W.  A.  S.  He^^-ins. 

4.  The  Curriculum  of  a  Girls'  School. 

By  Mrs.  Bryant,  Miss  Burstall  and  Miss  Aitken. 

5.  Physical  Education  at  the  Sheffield  High  School  for  Girls. 

By  Mrs.  AVoodhouse. 

6.  Games  and  Athletics  in  Secondary  Schools  for  Girls  (with  illustrations). 

By  Miss  1'.  LaA\Tence. 

7.  The  Organisation  of  Games  out  of  School  for  the  Children  attending  Public 

Elementary  Schools. 

By  Mr.  George  Sharpies. 

8.  Physical  Education  under  the  School  Board  for  London  (with  illu.-trations) 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Chesterton. 

9.  Physical  Education  for  Girls  and  Infants  under  the  London  School  Board 

(with  illustrations). 

By  the  late  Mrs.  Ely-Dallas. 
10.     Physical  Training  in  Bumingham  Board  Schools  (with  illustrations). 

By  Mr.  Samuel  Bott. 
U.     Physical  Training  under  the  Leeds  School  Board. 

By  Mr.  R.  E.  Thomas. 

12.  The  School  Gardens  at  the  Boscombe  British  School  (with  illustration.-.). 

By  Mr.  T.  G.  Rooper. 

13.  The  Connection  between  the  Public  Library  and  the  Public  Elementary 

School. 

By  Mr.  John  J.  Ogle. 

14.  The  Educational  Museum  of  the  Teachers'  Guild. 

By  Mr.  John  L.  Myres. 

15.  The  Haslemere  Educational  Museum  (with  plans). 

By  Dr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  F.R.S. 

16.  School  Flays  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

By  Mr.  J.  tf.  Baker-Penoyre. 

17.  The  Study  of  Education. 

By  Mr.  J.  J.  Findlay. 

18.  The  Training  of  Secondary  Teachers  and  Educational  Ideals. 

By  Mr.  F.  J.  R.  Hendy. 

19.  The  Heuristic  Method  of  Teaching. 

By  Dr.  Heniy  Armstrong,  F.R.S. 

20.  Statistics,     &c.,    of    Elementary    Education    in     England    and    Wales. 

183a-1870. 

By  Messrs.  M.  E.  Sadler  and  J.  W.  Edwards. 

21.  List  of  Publications  on  Educational  Subjects  i.ssued  by  the  chief   Local 

Educational  Authorities  in  England  and  Wales. 
Prepared  by  Miss  M.  S.  Beard. 

22.  Les  L^niversites  Francaises. 

By  Monsieur  Louis  Liard. 

23.  The  French  Uni\  ei-sities  (a  translation  of  No.  22). 

By  Mr.  J.  W.  Longsdon. 
'?i.     The  Position  of    Teachers  in  the  State  Secondary  Schools  for  Boys  in 

By  Mr.  F.  B.  Kirkman. 
25.     Tiie  French  Leaving  Certificate — Certificat  d'Etudes  Priniaires. 

By  Sir  Joshua  Fitch. 
-6.     The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  in  Belgium  and  Holland. 

By  Miss  J.  D.  Montgomery. 
27      School  Hygiene  in  Brussels. 

By  Miss  J.  D.  Montgomery. 


Tills  volume  (C. — 8943)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  Bookstllcr,  from 
EYHE  .\ND  SPOTTISWOODE,  East  Harding  Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  ; 

JOHN  MEXZIE.S  xt  Co.,  12,  HANOVER  STREET,  EpiNBURGU  ; 
irOUOES.   FIGGIS,  &  Co.,  LIMITED,  304,  GRAFTON  .STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Price  6*.  2d.  ;  {jvst/rcc  Gs.  Sd. 
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Volume  3  of  Special   Reports  contains  the    following 

papers : — 

1.  The  National  OrLrrxnization  of  Education  in  Switzerland. 

By  Mr.  1\.  L.  Morant. 

2.  Problenisi  in  Pnisr<ian  Secondary  Education  for  Boys,  Anth  special  reference 

to  similar  questions  in  England. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

3.  " The  Cunicula  and  Programmes  of  Work  for  Higher  Schools  in  Prussia. " 

Translated  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Lipscomb. 

4.  The  Higher  Schools  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 

By  Mr.  H.  E.  D.  Hammond. 

5.  Stroniungen  anf  dem  Gebiet  des  Schul-und  Bildungswesens  in  Deutseliland. 

Von  Prof.  l>r.  W.  Rein  in  Jena. 

6.  Tendencies  in  the  Educational  Systems  of  Germany  (Translation  of  5) 

By  :Mr.  F.  H.  Dale. 

7.  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  in  Frankfurt  a/M  and  District. 

By  Mr.  Fabian  Ware. 

8.  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  in  Germany, 

By  Miss  Mary  P.rebner. 

9.  The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages. 

By  Professor  Dr.  Emil  Hausknecht. 

10.  The  Teacher   of   Modern  Languages   in- Prussian  Secondary  Schools   Un 

Boys.     His  education  and  professional  training. 

By  Mr.  Fabian  Ware. 

11.  Higlier  Commercial  Education  in  Antwerp,  Leipzig,  Paris  and  Havi-e. 

J5y  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

12.  The  Present  Position  of  Manual  Instruction  in  Germany. 

By  Dr.  Otto  W.  Beyer. 

13.  The  Secondary  Schools  of  Sweden. 

By  Dr.  Otto  Gallander. 

14.  Elementary  Education  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland. 

By  the  Baron  Dr.  Yrjo-Koskinen. 


This  volume  (C— 8988)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  Bookseller,  from 

EYRE  AND  SPOTTISWOODE,  EAST  HAKDING  STREET,   FLEET  STKEET,  E.C    ; 

JOHN  MENZIES  &  Co.,  12,  HANOVEK  .STREET,  EDINBUR(3I1  ; 

HOUGES,  FIGGIS,  &  Co.,  LIMITED,  104,  GRAFTON  STREET,  DCBUN 

Price  3s.  M.  ;    Tost  free  %s.  M. 
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